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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Gobsmacked too 

Comrade Andrew Berry calls us sectar¬ 
ian for not calling for a vote for Jeremy 
Corbyn in the recent general election, by 
which I think he means that our criteria 
for supporting candidates were so nar¬ 
row that only people who agree with us 
on obscure and irrelevant issues are 
worthy of support (Letters, May 5). My 
own definition of sectarian socialism 
would be that it supports policies that 
reflect sectional or temporary advan¬ 
tages, as against the long-term interests 
of the class as a whole. 

Furthermore, we were forced to select 
our criteria for working class unity when 
the left is divided and with the exception 
of Respect almost invisible. Because of 
Respect’s call for a coalition between 
muslim activists and socialist activists, we 
felt we must emphasise the centrality of 
class as an organising principle. Because 
of the left’s weak and divided nature we 
had no choice but to make our definition 
of class as wide as possible without let¬ 
ting in those forces that were ideologically 
opposed to working class power as a 
matter of principle. Nobody on the left 
or even in the Labour Party was ex¬ 
cluded by our call: we couldn’t have been 
more inclusive. 

Our second condition (and we only 
made two) should have been equally 
non-controversial for socialists. Name¬ 
ly, that we should demand the uncondi¬ 
tional and immediate end to the imperialist 
occupation of Iraq. We were as gob¬ 
smacked as comrade Berry when we 
could find only four Labour candidates 
that would publicly support this position 
(after all over a hundred of them voted 
against the war because it was illegal, 
immoral or just plain stupid). Jeremy 
Corbyn, much to our surprise, was not 
one of them. He answered none of our 
repeated calls to clarify his position. I can¬ 
not help but feel he wanted to avoid the 
question during the election and empha¬ 
sise his Labour loyalty above his social¬ 
ist principles. This bodes ill for the future, 
does it not, comrade Berry? But it’s no 
good fulminating against the messenger: 
you need to take it up with your candi¬ 
date. 

I can sympathise with David Landau 
still wanting to vote for Corbyn because 
of his record, but the problem is that if the 
left leaves imperialism free to dominate 
the world stage uncontested then what 
chance do socialist campaigns in parlia¬ 
ment have of succeeding and how long 
before the handful of “people who can be 
counted ori ’ becomes half a handful? You 
cannot de-link foreign and domestic 
policy: they have the same exploitative 


A nother month, another fighting 
fund. But very little by way of 
donations to report so far, I’m afraid. 
We did get a rather useful £30 cheque 
from comrade AJ and two tenners - 
from comrades KG and RL. But £50 
is all that came my way this week. 

Once again we had no donations at 
all via the website, although the number 
of hits is standing up nicely: last week 
we had 15,936 visitors - not quite up 
to the 17,000 readers we had the 
week before, but still way up on the 
numbers from even six months ago. 

I have to say, though, I am more 
than a little disturbed by this run of poor 
monthly totals. True, we have actually 
reached our £500 target on several 
occasions over the last few months - 
but only just. And other times we 


aim. Labour’s tendency to surrender to 
imperialist pressures is deep and 
longstanding and has to be challenged. 
The occupation is, after all, a living issue 
- British troops are out there now killing 
people. We cannot ignore it. Sometimes 
life delivers an unpleasant shock and you 
are stuck with a choice you neither 
wanted nor expected. We chose the prin¬ 
ciple over the person. Comrade Landau 
chose the person - wrongly in my opin¬ 
ion. 

Paul Hubert asks, reasonably enough, 
what is the difference between phrases 
like “as soon as possible” and “speedy”, 
and why did we find one acceptable and 
the other not? The answer is they come 
out of the mouths of politicians and you 
have to ask questions to find out what 
they actually mean. “As soon as possi¬ 
ble” could mean ‘ first thing in the morn¬ 
ing’ or it could mean ‘in a couple of 
years’. So could “speedy”. You see, we 
didn’t try to tie people down to a set of 
words, but sought to understand their 
intentions. We did not insist that they had 
the same view of imperialism as we have. 
The result may be a bit fuzzy, but it isn’t 
sectarian. 

Phil Kent 
Hackney 

Corbyn’s 

platitudes 

Comrade Berry states that actions speak 
louder than words and comrade Mike 
Calvert points out that when in the USA 
Jeremy Corbyn spoke at “every anti-war 
rally”. 

I was one of the people who had the 
delightful task of ringing around the cam¬ 
paign offices of Labour left candidates and 
attempting to find out about their indi¬ 
vidual positions on the Iraq war and oc¬ 
cupation. Looking on the list and seeing 
names like Lynn Jones of Birmingham 
Selly Oak did not inspire me too much - 
I knew most of the soft, pro-imperialist 
pap she and others would reel off. 

Seeing Jeremy Corbyn’s name, how¬ 
ever, cheered me up a little. Surely some¬ 
one to have a comradely discussion with 
on the question of Iraq? Well, it seems 
that the new pope is easier to get on the 
phone than comrade Corbyn. You have 
to ask, if the direct question concerning 
support of the statement of withdrawal of 
troops really was something Jeremy 
could have dealt with by quickly answer¬ 
ing with one word, then why were our 
numerous calls never returned? 

Comrade Landau points out that 
Corbyn’s election material amounted to 
nothing more than pacifistic, liberal plati¬ 
tudes on the issue of Iraq. It is not as if 
there has been a misunderstanding which 
Corbyn has been rushing to correct! 

It is also wrong to suggest that the war 
should not be the basis on which to shape 


missed out by some way. We urgently 
need to address this situation, other¬ 
wise there will be trouble ahead. 

We are getting to the stage where 
several items of office and computer 
equipment will shortly need replacing, 
yet we are only just able to meet our 
running costs with current income. That 
is why, once again, I would like to ap¬ 
peal to our readers to donate gener¬ 
ously to their paper. In particular we 
could do with a lot more contributions 
coming our way via the website. Of 
course we are pleased that so many 
read us online. But we really do need 
some help, comrades • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


our tactics regarding the elections. Com¬ 
rades, two million people on the streets 
just two years ago, seeking a political al¬ 
ternative today is more than “key”. It is 
the most pressing issue in British politics 
- still. It is an issue that has split the whole 
of British society in two; it is the reason 
why Labour candidates refused to use 
Tony Blair’s picture in their election ma¬ 
terial; and following the stitch-up that was 
the Hutton report, it highlights the gaping 
democratic deficit within the constitutional 
monarchy system. 

Comrade Landau’s approach to sup¬ 
porting Corbyn on the basis of “other is¬ 
sues” like his rejection of PFI and support 
for increased funding for health or what¬ 
ever is also tactically flawed. For commu¬ 
nists the main issue is the political 
independence of the working class, for 
which we need a party based on demo¬ 
cratic centralism. To further this aim parti¬ 
sans of the working class must exacerbate 
divisions within the Labour Party and other 
political formations. The issue ofuncon- 
ditional withdrawal of troops draws a clear 
line between those who are on the side of 
the British imperialist state and those who 
are for the working class - at the end of 
the day you cannot be for both. Could PFI 
or healthcare provision have done the 
same? 

Andjust a quick splash of cold reality 
for comrade Calvert in his posing of the 
rhetorical question, “Do we want the re¬ 
turn of a Thatcherite regime?” We’ve got 
one, comrade, and this one comes with 
an oh so smug Blairite smile. 

Ben Lewis 
Sheffield 

May Day 

I listened carefully to the speeches of 
Jeremy Corbyn and Tony Benn in Trafal¬ 
gar Square on May Day. Although they 
both gave mention to the war in Iraq and 
Corbyn called for the “withdrawal of 
troops”, he did not say when. Why so 
vague? 

I couldn’t help noticing, by the way, the 
marked absence of the organised work¬ 
ing class on the march, which was domi¬ 
nated by Turkish and other exile groups. 
Their participation is more than wel¬ 
come, of course, since International 
Workers’ Day is meant to embody the 
determination of the international work¬ 
ing class to achieve its trade union and 
political rights. 

But how can it be so with the contin¬ 
ued absence of British trade unions and 
leftwing organisations? 

Nina Navid 

West London 

Minutiae 

As a new reader of your paper, may I say 
how refreshing it is to see the degree of 
open debate. However, I don’t think the 
CPGB has done itself any favours over 
the election. Just to pick one example, 
how on earth did you come to the con¬ 
clusion that socialists should not vote for 
Pete Radcliff of the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers ’ Liberty (and instead vote for La¬ 
bour!)? Surely our votes should have 
gone to all socialist alternatives to La¬ 
bour. 

My main point is about the importance 
of elections. They are in many respects a 
diversion from the task ofbuilding a mass 
revolutionary socialist (or communist, if 
you like) party. The real action is going 
on out there in workplaces and commu¬ 
nities, not in parliamentary elections. The 
sole importance of elections to revolution¬ 
ary socialists is that they may heighten 
political consciousness for a short period 
of time, providing a way in to debate the 
real political issues. 

Let’s not get too hung up on the minu¬ 
tiae of it all. 

Cameron Russell 
West Midlands 

So there 

I see no need to add to the comments 


made by other Nottingham comrades re¬ 
garding attacks on our campaign, apart 
from perhaps the suggestion that your 
readers judge for themselves as to what 
I said on Iraq during my campaign (see 
www.nottmsocialistunity.org.uk/2005/ 
04/16/radcliff-answers-questions-on- 
iraq). I believe those answers to the Stop 
the War Coalition questionnaire, that not 
surprisingly was never relayed to anyone 
by the STWC, effectively refutes the 
pretence that I am an ‘apologist for the 
occupation’. 

As for Steve Cooke’s assertion in his 
letter (May 5) that we barred him from 
information about our campaign, if he 
read the purposes of our list he attempted 
to subscribe to, it clearly says: “For an¬ 
nouncements and information of interest 
to Nottingham Socialist Green Unity 
Coalition supporters”. Steve and the 
CPGB are clearly neither SGUC sup¬ 
porters, as the SGUC affiliates agreed 
mutual support, nor is he from Notting¬ 
ham, as the CPGB does not have any 
supporters in this town nor looks likely 
ever to have any. 

Pete Radcliff 
Nottingham 

Quagmire 

Comrade Sam Metcalf (Letters, May 5) 
confirms my suspicion that the biggest 
obstacle to the left is the left. 

Every sect on the British left hurls the tur¬ 
gid criticism our way that, while they are 
earnestly trying to face the working class, 
we’re stood behind them flicking the Vs. 
Excuse me, they say, can you leave us 
alone, please. We’re trying to build a 
workers’ movement. 

Of course, comrades, this is bollocks; 
you’re trying to dig up frozen turf with a 
plastic fork, earnestly pretending that you 
haven’t noticed the other bunch doing ex¬ 
actly the same thing. 

Criticism is a necessary tool of work¬ 
ers ’ democracy and a part and parcel of 
our socialist tradition. To dismiss it, as com¬ 
rade Metcalf does, is irresponsible. Why 
not join Jeremy Corbyn’s cohorts in the 
Labour Party if this electoral pluckiness is 
what you’re after? 

We need the voluntary unity of all 
working class partisans in a single party, 
in which we have scope for the expres¬ 
sion of minority opinions and are united in 
common actions, under the banner of a 
reforged Communist Party. Only through 
this can we hope to realise the goal of 
working class liberation. It is the highest 
form of organisation, as I’m sure comrades 
from the AWL would agree, but it is one 
that cannot be realised through narrow 
sectarian choices like the SGUC. 

Or, for that matter, Respect. We have 
no illusions regarding George Galloway’s 
revolutionary potential. The point is to 
counterpose an alternative within Re¬ 
spect, not to suggest that it is the alterna¬ 
tive. Our attitude regarding Respect, which 
contains the largest grouping of revolution¬ 
ary comrades on the left, is to provide a 
counterbalance to those intent on dragging 
the SWP down into a quagmire of social 
democracy. 

Carey Davies 
Sheffield 

Galloway blow 

Congratulations to George Galloway and 
Respect for his success in being elected 
to represent the people of Bethnal Green 
and Bow. Notwithstanding the important 
criticisms we have of Respect, it is im¬ 
portant that we recognise that this is a 
blow for the anti-war movement. 

However, I would like to refresh peo¬ 
ple’s memory of how we first heard that 
comrade Galloway would stand in this 
constituency - it was ‘announced’ in the 
diary column of the Evening Standard 
back in June 2004.1 mentioned this as a 
pointer to the possible democratic regime 
that was being established in Respect, in 
an aside in an article I wrote at the time. 
Comrade Galloway retorted indignantly: 
“Strom’s high authority, on which he 


bases his latest smear on me, turns out 
to be the ‘Diary’ column in the Evening 
Standard. It is surprising how often I have 
to tell you not to believe everything you 
read about me in the papers’ ’ (Letters, July 
27 2004). Well, it turns out that the 
Evening Standard had it right... I won¬ 
der where they heard it from? 

More importantly, Galloway’s election 
is a tremendous opportunity for the left. 
It will take the opportunist crisis of the 
Socialist Workers Party to a higher level 

- which way will Respect go? To social¬ 
ism or deeper into populism? The 
CPGB’s involvement with Respect has 
been correct - and it should continue to 
pursue sucha line. The restofthe left has 
practically disappeared. 

Marcus Strom 
Sydney 

Main enemy 

Daniel Randall (Letters, May 5) is wrong 
to describe the CPGB’s line on Iraq as a 
“nonsensically anti-Marxist perspective”. 
Quite the opposite, comrade Randall. Our 
call for ‘troops out now’ is a response to 
the urgent and dire situation in Iraq, and 
reflects our view that the main enemy is at 
home. 

For communists, the thrust of our anti¬ 
war efforts should be against our own state; 
if our efforts were successful it would show 
that we have the capacity to inflict defeat 
on our rulers. 

Of course “we support those working 
class forces [by which I presume you 
mean secular forces] fighting the occupa¬ 
tion on the ground”. Truthfully, however, 
at the moment these forces are dwarfed 
in scale and power by those fighting for 
islam. 

The effect of the US/UK occupation can 
only swell the numbers of these militants 
drawn to political islam, both in Iraq and 
elsewhere. Every day the troops remain 
increases the chance of those currently 
quite disparate insurgent elements crystal¬ 
lising into a national theocratic ‘ liberation’ 
movement. Their victory would certainly 
have dire consequences for the organised 
Iraqi working class. 

The most pressing concern, therefore, 
and the most important for the working 
class in Iraq, is for the immediate with¬ 
drawal of troops. This is why we call for 
it, and it is not empty sloganeering to do 
so. Pete Radcliff’s hazy anti-war stance 
only fudges the issue. 

It is silly to ‘ ‘prefer an orientation to soli¬ 
darity with working class forces” over 
calling for the immediate andunconditional 
withdrawal of troops; it is perfectly feasi¬ 
ble, and necessary, to do both. 

Finally, comrade Randall, we do not 
“wholeheartedly” support George Gallo¬ 
way. To our readers, and George himself, 
it should be pretty obvious that we criti¬ 
cally support him. Check your Marxist A- 
Z for a definition of the term. 

Jules Barca 
Leeds 

Kiwi IBT 

In your May 5 issue you published a let¬ 
ter on behalf of the New Zealand Anti- 
Capitalist Alliance (ACA) over the name 
of Phil Duncan, which was critical of the 
International Bolshevik Tendency. Phil 
contends that the 1995 Wellington cam¬ 
paign against French nuclear testing on 
Mururoa atoll spearheaded by Non! was 
a middle class, liberal popular front. 

In truth it was a bloc between the IBT, 
the Socialist Workers Organisation (a 
product of the fusion of Tony Cliff’s fol¬ 
lowers in the International Socialist Or¬ 
ganisation and the formerly Stalinist 
Communist Party of New Zealand), the 
Council of Trade Unions, the Trade Un¬ 
ion Federation and the Seafarers’ Union. 
This bloc was only possible because it 
was organised around a single demand - 
ending French nuclear testing at Mururoa 

- while at the same time participants re¬ 
mained free to argue for their different 
perspectives. The ACAapparently thinks 
this entire initiative was a mistake. 



Fighting fund 

Please help 
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The day after the first nuclear test Non! 
held a sizeable demonstration at which an 
IBT representative warned against the 
danger of pitting New Zealand workers 
against French workers, called for inter¬ 
national working class action against the 
tests, and supported the right of the de¬ 
formed workers’ states to nuclear self- 
defence (the entire text of the IBT speech 
is published in 797 7 No 17 - www.bo- 
lshevik.org/1917/no 17/NuclearTes- 
ts.html). 

Was this middle class, liberal, popular 
frontism? The middle class liberals cer¬ 
tainly didn’t think so, because the petty 
bourgeois peace movement types 
stacked the next meeting of Non! to pass 
a resolution saying that “The policy of 
Non! is against all nuclear weapons and 
all nuclear tests, and we will not provide 
a platform for people to advance nuclear 
weapons or nuclear weapons tests by 
any state.” This was an explicit response 
to our assertion of the right of North 
Korea and other workers ’ states to nu¬ 
clear weapons. 

By changing Non! ’s basis of unity from 
opposition to French testing in Mururoa to 
generalised nuclear-pacifist liberalism, this 
meeting turned Non! into a liberal pacifist 
propaganda bloc, so the IBT withdrew. 
Non! soon faded into oblivion. Subse¬ 
quent protests were reduced to 
Greenpeace-type stunts without any pro¬ 
letarian orientation whatever. 

Phil also berates the IBT for joining 
Multi-Cultural Aotearoa (MCA), which 
was built as a united front against a fascist 
provocation in Wellington on October 23 
last year (see our account in 1917 at 
www.bolshevik.org/1917/no27/ 
Welly%20demo.html). In fact the ACAit- 
self joined this one - though not in order to 
organise the largest possible mobilisation 
againstthe fascists. TheACAplayedarole, 
as Phil says, in writing opposition to the 
New Zealand government’s immigration 
controls into the leaflet, thereby blurring the 
focus of the MCA, but they dismissed the 
fascists as small and irrelevant, and avoid¬ 
ed the October 23 confrontation with them. 

We see no wisdom in waiting until the 
fascists are large and present a more dif¬ 
ficult military problem before addressing 
them. Nor do we advise attempts to build 
united actions against fascists on the basis 
of 10-point anti-capitalist programmes, 
which can only result in excluding most of 
the mainstream labour movement. 

The IBT believes that fascism should 
be dealt with as soon as it rears its head. 
There are militants who will join this fight, 
and who should be encouraged to join 
this fight, who are a long way from us 
politically. Some of them support the 
Labour government; many believe that 
socialism is unrealistic or even undesir¬ 
able. We are against the Labour govern¬ 
ment and for socialism, but we do not 
think it makes sense for socialists to 
place preconditions on those who fight 
the fascists. Instead we seek to use the 
opportunity posed by common struggle 
to make the case for the necessity of 
overturning capitalist rule. 

Marcus Hayes 
New Zealand 

Sinn Fein 

LiamO’Ruairc(HI?e£/v Worker April 21) 
and Philip Ferguson (May 5) have pro¬ 
vided useful insights into the evolution of 
the Irish republican movement in recent 
years - and, I hope too, a stimulus for dis¬ 
cussion. 

Ferguson concludes that it “shows the 
limits of a national liberation struggle which 
does not transcend the political limitations 
of narrow nationalism” and that “the pe¬ 
riod in which national liberation struggles 
could be taken at least to the achievement 
of independence and some radical social 
changes by radical nationalist leaderships 
is over”. He further concludes that only a 
revolutionary socialist movement could 
succeed in achieving national liberation. 
His political framework for this assessment 
includes not only the betrayals of the re¬ 
publican leadership and of the British left, 
but the collapse of the Soviet Union. 

I would argue that the republican lead¬ 
ers did not “betray” so much as continue 


the long history of compromise that has 
marked Irish (and other forms of) nation¬ 
alism. SinnFein has always drawn strength 
from oppressed layers, but has never as¬ 
pired to more than a bourgeois republic of 
its own. It has often spawned more radi¬ 
cal offspring, but has never adopted them. 
In the early 80s I too was tempted by the 
prospect that socialist forces might emerge 
from the struggle. It seemed more prom¬ 
ising than the British left, but the trajectory 
of Sinn Fein was in a different direction, 
and those who had begun to look to Marx¬ 
ism were dragged along with it. Long-term 
aims subordinated to the actually existing 
struggle - the timeless rationale of oppor¬ 
tunism 

An episode in British left politics is in¬ 
structive. In 1984 the Bloody Sunday 
March was planned for Sheffield. I was 
on the committee, along with Sinn Fein 
(Britain), the Irish Freedom Movement, 
Troops Out Movement and Labour Com¬ 
mittee on Ireland. After the IRA bombing 
of Harrods one of our committee was 
portrayed in the local media as support¬ 
ing it. This led David Blunkett - never one 
to miss self-publicity - to call for the march 
to be banned and have republican sup¬ 
porters banned from council premises. 
The response of TOM/LCI was to walk 
out of the committee: their idea of fighting 
the ban was private conversations with 
‘ ‘David’ ’. The Tory government carried out 
Blunkett’s wishes and banned the march. 

Soon after Sinn Fein closed down Sinn 
Fein Britain and placed all its bust in TOM/ 
LCI for campaigning in Britain. The latter 
went to Blunkett and cut a deal, and in 
1987, now firmly in charge of the Bloody 
Sunday anniversary arrangements, they 
held the march in Sheffield. When B lunkett 
was challenged as to his attitude, he de¬ 
clared that, since the committee had ex¬ 
cluded those who were associated with the 
previous, banned, march, the council was 
happy to support it. In fact they were al¬ 
lowed the City Hall at a much reduced rate. 

This was about the time that Gerry 
Adams shared a platform with Ken 
Livingstone at a big public meeting in Eng¬ 
land. Irish opinion in those days was quite 
hostile to Labour, but this event marked a 
turn. It was beginning to look as if Sinn 
Fein and the Labour left were made for 
each other. These developments were 
portrayed as victories for the republican 
cause, but it should be clear by now who 
actually benefited. 

I would not say these amounted to be¬ 
trayals so much as forces acting true to 
their underlying political nature, so it is not 
good enough just to moralise about their 
deficiencies. While describing them as 
“middle class” might jar on comrade 
Ferguson’s ears it should be clear that 
they are not exactly proletarian in their 
politics. 

The collapse of Stalinism in theUSSR 
as a model does not explain the behaviour 
of the various national movements and 
post-colonial regimes. Its existence had 
provided a counterweight to imperialism 
and left some room for manoeuvre, but its 
demise was itself a reflection of changes 


in the world economy, bearing down on 
all countries. Globalisation has now pro¬ 
ceeded so far that we really have to say 
that the goal of national independence is 
itself a chimera, when a regime so massive 
as the USSR succumbs. What does an all- 
Ireland state mean in this context? 

To challenge capitalism and the barba¬ 
rism it represents, requires more than call¬ 
ing for “Connolly-type politics for Ireland’ ’ 
(ie, the 32-county workers’ republic). No 
solution conceived within national bounda- 
ries can offer a way forward. The politi¬ 
cal independence of the working class 
needs to be articulated on a global scale. 

I agree, however, that those who are 
ready to question the history of the move¬ 
ment should establish links and start dis¬ 
cussions. 

Mike Martin 
Sheffield 

Utopian past 

Andrew Northall has made a number of 
interesting points, most of which are sound 
(Letters, May 5). Socialism cannot come 
through parliament: the working class must 
recognise that it has no choice but to over¬ 
throw the capitalist state in the course of 
the establishment of its own dictatorship. 

Participation in the bourgeois electoral 
circus can only help to retain the illusions 
the proletariat have in parliament. It repro¬ 
duces the illusion that we live in a ‘class¬ 
less’ society, and that there is any possibility 
of cooperation between different eco¬ 
nomic classes, which is liberal nonsense. 
It reinforces the illusion that the person we 
elect to ‘represent’ us is going to be able 
to make any real change in our interests. 

In 1920, the abstentionist faction of the 
Italian Communist Party wrote: “What 
distinguishes communists is not that, in 
every situation and in every episode of the 
class struggle, they call for the immediate 
mobilisation of all proletarian forces for a 
general insurrection. What distinguishes 
them is that they clearly say that the phase 
of insurrection is an inevitable outcome of 
the struggle, and that they prepare the pro¬ 
letariat to face it in conditions favourable 
to the success and the further development 
of the revolution.” Participation in bour¬ 
geois elections does not do anything to 
prepare workers for revolution. 

Whilst I am writing with reference to 
comrade Northall, I would like to make it 
clear that I retract the letter published in 
the Weekly Worker of September 9 2004 
criticising his attitude to Stalin. Whilst I was 
correct that Russia was not socialist, but 
capitalist, I am afraid some of the com¬ 
ments about Russia being too backward 
etc were a product of my utopian past, 
when, pretending to be Marxist, I did not 
properly apply the Marxist method. As my 
perspectives have changed, I would like 
it to be known that my previous pam¬ 
phlets, such as Revolutionary Marxism 
v utopian anarchism and Social democ¬ 
racy v leftwing communism, are utopian 
and are also retracted. 

Richard Cumming 
Glasgow 



ACTION 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday May 15,5pm- ‘Individualautonomy andhumanemancipation’, using 
Istvan Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Every Thursday, 7.30pm, Halifax Hall, Endcliffe Vale Road, Sheffield S10. On¬ 
going study on the Bolsheviks and the Russian Revolution using Marcel Liebman’s 
Leninism under Lenin as a study guide. 

Call Ben on 07862 253331 for more details. 

Cardiff Communist Forum 

Every second Thursday evening. Call Bob on 07816 480679. 

Radical book fair 

Thursday May 12to Sunday May 15,Assembly Rooms, George Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Opening by poet Tom Leonard, Thursday May 12,7pm. Followed by evening 
of readings and dissent against the G8, with Alasdair Gray, AL Kennedy, James 
Kelman and more. 

Forums on visions of Scotland 2020; war and protest, from Vietnam to Iraq; 
arguments against the G8; writers on Zionism; culture and the Cuban revolution; 
alternative internet and radical media. 

Prose and poetry readings, discussions, film screenings, workshops, stalls, ex¬ 
hibitions, cafe. All events free and accessible to all. 

Organised by Word Power Books - Scotland’s radical bookshop, 43 West 
Nicolson Street, Edinburgh EH8 9DB; 0131-662 9112; www.word- 
power.co.uk 

Respect rally 

Wednesday May 18,7.30pm, Friends Meeting House, Euston Road (nearest 
station: Euston). Speakers include George Galloway MP. 

Free Palestine 

National demonstration to end Israeli occupation, Saturday May 21, central Lon¬ 
don. Assemble 1 pm, Embankment. March to rally in Trafalgar Square. 
Speakers include Sharif Omar (Stop the Wall campaign), Arnneh Badran (Je¬ 
rusalem Centre for Women), Afif Safieh (PLO), Paul Mackney (Natfhe), Billy 
Hayes (CWU), Charley Pottins (European Jews for a Just Peace), Stop the War 
Coalition. Music by Shadia Mansour and Jazz4Peace. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign (www.palestinecampaign.org); sup¬ 
ported by Muslim Association of Britain, Jews for Justice for Palestinians, Stop 
the War Coalition, Friends ofAlAqsa, War on Want, National Union of Teach¬ 
ers, Trade Union F riends of Palestine. 

London Labour Left 

Next meeting Monday May 23,7.30pm, Lucas Arms, Grays Inn Road (near¬ 
est tube: Kings Cross). 

NCADC 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns annual general meeting, Sat¬ 
urday June 4,12 noon to 5pm, Cross Street Chapel, Cross Street, Manchester 
M2. Lunch provided, creche available. Travel costs for those facing deporta¬ 
tion reimbursed (cheapest method). 

1 Delaunays Road, Manchester M8 4QS; 0121-554 6947; ncadc@nc- 
adc.org.uk 

Communist University Wales 

Weekend school, Saturday June 18,10am-6pm; Sunday June 19,10.30am- 
6pm, Sandringham Hotel, Cardiff. Details to be confirmed. 

No one is illegal 

International conference, Saturday June 25,1pm, Cross Street Chapel, Cross 
Street, Manchester M2. Entry by donation. Light refreshments available from 
12.15pm. Please advise if you intend to come. 

NOII, c/o Bolton Socialist Club, 16 Wood Street, Bolton; info@noii.org.uk. 

G8 Alternatives 

Action to coincide with G8 summit, Gleneagles, Wednesday July 6 to Friday 
July 8. 

Saturday July 2: Make Poverty History demonstration, the Meadows, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Sunday July 3: G8 Alternatives counter-summit, Usher Hall, Edinburgh. 
Monday July 4: Blockade Faslane nuclear base. Special buses from Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and other Scottish towns. 

Tuesday July 5: Demonstration- ‘Close down Dungavel’,Dungavel deten¬ 
tion centre. 

Wednesday July 6: Demonstration - ‘Another world is possible’. Assemble 
12 noon, Gleneagles station. 

G8altematives.org.uk 

Labour Representation Committee 

Conference, Saturday July 16, TUC Congress House, London. 
www.l-r-c.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name and 
address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If you need 
further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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RESPECT 


After the victory party 


G eorge Galloway’s success in 
Bethnal Green and Bow is a vic¬ 
tory for the anti-war movement. 
Socialists all over Britain and the world 
will rejoice at the fact that he defeated the 
warmongering ‘Blairbabe’,OonaKing, 
on a clear anti-war and anti-occupation 
ticket. It is quite disgusting that there are 
actually so-called socialists who in the 
run-up to the election described his po¬ 
tential victory as “a shame, not a victory, 
for the left” (Solidarity April 28). The 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty even called 
for a vote for Oona King against Gallo¬ 
way. 

Readers of the Weekly Worker know 
that we have not been shy in voicing our 
many criticisms of Galloway and Re¬ 
spect. The largely phantom right (muslim) 
wing in Respect sets the parameters of 
its programme, which then sees the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party majority voting 
against one working class principle after 
another. Critical voices have been side¬ 
lined, internal democracy is undermined 
by control-freakery and shameless ger¬ 
rymandering. However, the (partially) 
excellent results Respect achieved on 
May 5 have vindicated our position of 
critical but active engagement with that 
organisation. 

To ignore or belittle the political pos¬ 
sibilities that Galloway’s victory opens up 
is just plain daft. He will - in general - be 
on the side of the oppressed. Despite his 
reactionary positions on immigration, 
abortion, the right to die with dignity and 
other such issues. 

Whose MP is 
Galloway? 

But clearly he will not be Respect’s MP 
in any genuine sense. Galloway is his own 
master and will pretty much do what he 
likes. The SWP has not only used its 
overwhelming numerical maj ority to sub¬ 
ordinate Respect to him politically - it has 
allowed him to make up Respect’s pro¬ 
gramme as he goes along: be it a points- 
based system for ‘useful’ immigrants, his 
opposition to a woman’s right to choose 
an abortion or his idiotic call for “a war 
on drugs” - he thinks the Royal Navy 
should not be ‘ ‘patrolling the coast of the 
Persian Gulf but patrolling the coast of 
Great Britain [so that] there would be 
fewer boats arriving every night landing 
junk on our shores that ends up in the 
veins of our young people” (BBCNews, 
April 10). 

During the election campaign, Gallo¬ 
way mostly chose bourgeois newspapers 
or the Morning Star to reveal his latest 
musings. The SWP’s response was al¬ 
ways the same: silence. There were no 
Respect press releases clarifying the par¬ 
ty’s position. No articles in Socialist 
Worker criticising Galloway’s stance 
(apart from a couple of shamefaced in¬ 
terviews or guest articles that ‘coinciden¬ 
tally’ argued for the legalisation of drugs 
in the week after Galloway’s outburst or 
put forward the SWP’s opposition to 
border controls just after he had argued 
for ‘controlled immigration’ 'm\hsMorn¬ 
ing Star - none of the articles even men¬ 
tioned Galloway). It is rather unlikely that 
this situation will now change. 

The biggest revolutionary organisation 
in Britain is in programmatic crisis and has 
been for some time. Reformism and op¬ 
portunism seem now to have been con¬ 
firmed as a winning formula at the ballot 
box. Which road will the SWP now go 
down? 

It seems there are two trends emerg¬ 
ing in the organisation. On the one side, 
there are John Rees and Lindsey Ger¬ 
man, who have become increasingly close 
to ‘ Gorgeous George ’ and have been at 
the centre of the Respect project. They 
are celebrating the election result as an un¬ 
equivocal success for their strategic ori¬ 
entation. 



Despite its election success, Respect’s future looks far from certain, 
writes Tina Becker. There is unrest within the SWP leadership and 
George Galloway might well end up back in the Labour Party 
under Gordon Brown 


be it the protests over unemployment and 
home rule for Ireland or the 1888 strike 
by match girls at the Bryant and May 
factory in Bow. Quite clearly, these were 
struggles that symbolised the rebirth of 
the working class as a subjective force 
in British politics. What we are seeing 
today, however, is the political shift of a 
small section of the population that is 
defined first and foremost not by class, 
but by ethnic identity and religion. 

Clearly, these articles are attempts by 
those SWPers who are very keen on 
Respect to convince those in the SWP 
who are not so keen. The sect-culture in 
the SWP unfortunately prevents the 
membership from engaging in honest and 
open debate about the future of their or¬ 
ganisation. Opposition or scepticism is 
‘dealt with’ locally or regionally. Mem¬ 
bers have no opportunity to discuss their 
views in Socialist Worker or Socialist 
Review. Factions are only allowed three 
months before annual conference and lim¬ 
ited to contributions in the very rare Pre¬ 
conference bulletin, which often only 
turn up on members’ doorsteps on the 
day of conference. We have written many 
times that without any internal democ¬ 
racy, effective opposition can only be 
expected at a leadership level. 


George Galloway: victor 


Rob Hoveman rejoices in an email cir¬ 
cular to all Respect members at the “best 
result ever for a party to the left of La¬ 
bour. Not only did we win a seat - we 
came second in three more, third in one 
and fourth in four seats. We also saved 
eight deposits out of 26. We had four of 
the biggest swings from Labour out of the 
top 10. Whilst all three of the major par¬ 
ties are licking their various wounds, 
Respect has had far and away the best 
result of all the parties which stood in the 
elections, relative to where we were be¬ 
fore” - not exactly hard, mind you, for a 
party that has not stood in a general elec¬ 
tion before (May 10). 

Comrades Rees, German and 
Hoveman will now be turning their atten¬ 
tion to the 2006 local elections, in which 
they are hoping to get a swathe of peo¬ 
ple elected into local councils. For them, 
the dumping of socialist principle is no 
concern. On the contrary, it appears to 
have opened up a new audience for them. 

Communal vote? 

George Galloway is quite right to say that 
“the result in Bethnal Green and Bow ... 
should bury the slur that people who have 
solidly backed Labour in the past sud¬ 
denly become ‘communalist’ when they 
feel the sting of betrayal and vote for an 
alternative” (Socialist Worker election 
results special, May 7). 

Communalism is pitting one’s own, of¬ 
ten ‘ethnic’, section of the population 
against society at large. It is to foster di¬ 
vision and hostility against the other. Re¬ 
spect is opportunist, but it is hardly 
communalist. Those who describe the 
Respect vote as communalist betray ei¬ 
ther ignorance or barely concealed 
islamophobia. 

Nevertheless, even a casual glance at 
the Respect vote shows that where it was 
successful it relied on one thing: how many 
muslims live in the given constituency. The 
excellent results for Galloway (38.9%), 
Salma Yaqoob (27.5%), Abdul Khaliq 


r — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ^ 

! Join the Respect Unity Coalition j 


Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Room 207, Coborn House 
3 Coborn Road, Bow 
London E3 2DA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


Name 


Address 


Town/city _ 

Postcode_ 

Email_ 


Phone 


Mian (20.5%), Lindsey German (19.5%) 
and Oliur Rahman (16.8%) reflect the 
deep hostility to the US-UK war on and 
occupation of Iraq. It is not that the 
muslim population were dragooned into 
voting Respect by the elders and the 
imams. But there is no doubt that elders 
and imams did give their imprimatur. So 
did the Muslim Association of Britain, 
which backed some Respect candidates. 
Yaqoob, also won the support of Bir¬ 
mingham central mosque. 

Respect has not though made any in¬ 
roads into any other section of the popu¬ 
lation. The average vote for Respect of 
6.97% goes down to 2.7% when the 
seats of those five candidates are ex¬ 
cluded. In 12 of the 26 seats contested 
by Respect, the candidates received less 
than two percent of the vote - pretty much 
in line with the poor showing of the rest 
of the left. When one compares the re¬ 
sults in 10 seats that were contested both 
by the Socialist Alliance in 2001 and Re¬ 
spect in 2005, in six constituencies Re¬ 
spect did better, but in the other four the 
result was worse than that obtained by 
the SA. The overall vote for these 10 
areas went up from 6,035 to 7,677 votes 
- ie, an average of 164 votes per seat. 

Of course, Respect was quite right to 
target a highly politicised and deeply al¬ 


ienated section of the population. What 
we criticise is that Respect subordinated 
its programme to the conservatism of the 
mosque and imams. No attempt was 
made to attract muslim workers to a full 
socialist programme. 

SWP discontent 

In the last few weeks, John Rees has at¬ 
tempted to bend the stick back again, 
with a number of articles on Respect that 
do not even mention the word ‘muslim’ 
- but this appears to have been directed 
more at his own SWP comrades than the 
‘people out there’ (see ‘Business as usual’ 
Weekly Worker Ayn\ 28). 

The April 30 issue of Socialist Worker 
makes a feeble attempt to convince SWP 
members with a double-page spread that 
Respect’s success can be compared to 
Keir Hardie being elected to parliament 
in 1892: “Now, with Respect standing in 
West Ham and neighbouring East Ham, 
the radical tradition of breaking new 
ground - seeking to represent those who 
don’t have a voice that can truly speak 
for them in parliament - lives on,” writes 
Tash Shifrin. 

Even she must have felt a tad cheeky 
when she wrote about the social unrest, 
increasing number of strikes and work¬ 
ing class action that went on at the time - 


‘Conservatively- 
minded’ Harman? 

The latest issue of Socialist Review 
seems to confirm this with a comment by 
former Socialist Worker editor Chris 
Harman, in which he argues openly for 
“a Bolshevik party”: “Socialists have to 
build an organisation that fights on every 
front if there is ever going to be a serious 
challenge to ruling class power .. .That 
can’t be done with a party like the La¬ 
bour Party of a social democratic sort, 
or, for that matter, simply by an electoral 
coalition like Respect. It requires a dif¬ 
ferent sort of party, active within the Re¬ 
spect coalition, as within every other front 
of resistance, but also aware that there is 
a wider and, at the end of the day, more 
important struggle. This is the sort of 
party ‘of a new sort’ that Lenin set out to 
build in Russia, and Rosa Luxemburg in 
the short weeks before her death in Ger¬ 
many. It remains a necessary goal in Brit¬ 
ain today” (Socialist Review May). 

In the shadowy world of the SWP, a 
bitof’Kremlinology’ is needed. Differ¬ 
ences are expressed through signs and 
signals - not by calling things by their real 
names. 

Readers of the Weekly Worker will re¬ 
member John Molyneux’s contributions 
in last year’s Pre-conference bulletin. In 
similar vein, he argued for the SWP not 
to drop Respect, but to become a clear 
socialist focus within it - naturally his lan¬ 
guage too was loyal, conciliatory and 
coded (Weekly Worker November 11 
2004). In short, though, both argue 
against the political subordination to the 
mosque. 

So we might just possibly be witness¬ 
ing the beginning of a serious faction 
fight. Are comrades Harman and 
Molyneux amongst those whom John 
Rees condemns as the “conservatively- 
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minded people on the left”? Those who 
judge political organisations “simply and 
solely by programme and label”? (So¬ 
cialist Review May 2005). Clearly, he 
means neither the CPGB nor any other 
group on the British left. He surely 
means those within his own ranks who 
are quite rightly concerned about the 
sacrificing of the S WP’s fonually revo¬ 
lutionary politics within the Respect 
popular front. 

In the latest issue of Socialist Worker , 
John Rees makes another attempt to win 
over the old guard: “Respect fails when 
it is simply a collection of left activists. Re¬ 
spect succeeds when the left, which com¬ 
prises its core, reaches out to and engages 
and involves wider networks of trade un¬ 
ionists, campaigners, mosques and other 
communities... In this project the social¬ 
ists in Respect, who have the clearest un¬ 
derstanding of the general situation in 
which we operate and the greatest or¬ 
ganisational ability to create the alliances, 
have a crucial role to play. Where they 
are capable of engaging and leading the 
wider forces, Respect will succeed. If 
they fail, Respect will fail. There is too 
much at stake to allow this to happen, 
and too much to be won not to succeed” 
(Socialist Worker May 14). 

This can be read as flattery: only we, 
the socialists in the SWP, know how to 
do politics. But in reality it is a barely dis¬ 
guised threat: we will not sit by and watch 
you spoil our party. A threat of expulsion 
even? What would Rees be prepared to 
do in order to ensure that Respect’s fail¬ 
ure is not allowed to happen? This would 
not be the first time that the SWP lead¬ 
ership has tried to cleanse itself by expel¬ 
ling a whole section of the party - 
including members of the leadership. 

However comrade Rees is planning to 
convince the “conservatively-minded 
people”, there can be no doubt that Gal¬ 
loway’s victory will now further deepen 
these tensions and fault lines within the 
SWP. 

Galloway’s future 

Only fools would expect Galloway to be 
the humble ‘representative’ of Respect in 
or outside parliament. No, he will be 
party whip, policy-maker and parliamen¬ 
tary leader rolled into one. Respect - and 
with it the SWP - are bound to be pulled 
sharply to the right under his influence. 
How would he vote on the question of 
the reclassification of cannabis, a wom¬ 
an’s right to choose or state funding for 
religious schools? He would presumably 
be on the opposite side to the SWP on 
these questions, as on a number of oth¬ 
ers. 

Add to that the uncertainty about Gal¬ 
loway ’s future and you have the makings 
of a proper crisis on your hands. Gallo¬ 
way has announced that he will not stand 
again in Bethnal Green and Bow, mak¬ 


ing way for “a Bengali candidate”. He is, 
of course, quite aware that his victory in 
2005 results not only from his own out¬ 
standing political capabilities, but a de¬ 
termination amongst muslims to punish 
Tony Blair for the Iraq war. In four or five 
years time circumstances will undoubt¬ 
edly be different. But does this mean the 
end of Galloway’s political ambitions? 
Not at all. 

The last eight years of New Labour 
government have provided opportunities 
for the revolutionary left: a Labour Party 
that has moved sharply to the right, 
launching a series of attacks on the work¬ 
ing class and a desperately unpopular 
war. Coupled with that, the Tory Party is 
unable to mount any serious challenge. 

Good conditions for revolutionaries to 
regroup and build a viable alternative. 
The Socialist Alliance could quite possi¬ 
bly have been transformed into such an 
alternative: a multi-tendency socialist 
party that could have developed roots in 
the working class and laid the basis for 
the Communist Party we so desperately 
need. Instead, we now have Respect: a 
deeply unstable formation - not least, if, 
or when, the semi-detached muslim or¬ 
ganisations decide to back a different 
horse. 

We have no illusions in Gordon 
Brown. If he ever becomes prime minis¬ 
ter he will surely continue Blair’s pro¬ 
gramme of privatisation and 
neo-liberalism. We think Jeremy Corbyn 
was desperately wrong when he suggest¬ 
ed on the moronic TV programme Mor¬ 
gan and Plat ell that Gordon Brown was 
simply lying when he publicly backed the 
prime minister over Iraq (Channel 4, May 
6). Of course, Brown will do things dif¬ 
ferently - he is a human being, after all, 
and not a machine. But the differences will 
be those of nuance. 

Nevertheless, we should not underes¬ 
timate the damage the war on Iraq has 
inflicted - not just on Tony Blair, but on 
the Labour Party as a whole. It is far from 
unimaginable that the new prime minis¬ 
ter would want to draw a line under that 
disastrous chapter and start his premier¬ 
ship with a clean slate. He could easily 
say sorry without losing face. 

Such a new-look Labour government 
would appear infinitely more attractive to 
the tens of thousands of disgruntled 
muslim voters who punished the party by 
opting for the Liberal Democrats and 
Respect. After all, a government can 
actually make things happen. It can 
easily allocate more money to deprived 
areas of the country - like, say, Bethnal 
Green and Bow (a process that started 
during the election campaign and will 
certainly be repeated in four years time). 
It can actually see to it that muslim 
schools are generously financed. It can 
give real support to ‘multicultural’ 
projects - as opposed to simply aiguing 


for more money. 

It is far from impossible to imagine a 
scenario where Brown invites another 
person back into the Labour Party: 
George Galloway. After all, Ken 
Livingstone was readmitted after ac¬ 
tively defying the party leadership ... 
comrade Galloway, on the other hand, 
was kicked out on highly dubious 
grounds and never actually committed 
the ‘crimes’ he was accused of. 

Galloway himself has always been 
quite clear that he is a Labour man - and 
a very ambitious one at that. In an inter¬ 
view with the Weekly Worker, he re¬ 
vealed how party secretary David 
Triesman had offered him a deal to avoid 
his expulsion from the Labour Party, 
which he found “quite upsetting”. Gallo¬ 
way speculated that “perhaps the deci¬ 
sion to press ahead with my expulsion 
expresses some disorientation at the top 
of the party. But then one can never rule 
out the personal in politics: it could sim¬ 
ply reflect a personal animus Blair feels 
for me”. He went on to look at the 
chances of Respect: “If outside Labour 
a progressive, mass left burgeons and 
starts to score successes, that can only 
have the effect of strengthening the left 
inside the party. It will encourage people 
to pull the plug on Blair and the New 
Labour clique” (Weekly Worker Decem¬ 
ber 4 2003). 

Galloway now clearly enjoys support 
amongst a not insignificant part of the 
electorate: the many tens of thousands of 
muslims that rejected the war. Brown 
would miss an opportunity if he did not 
recognise the ‘healing potential’ of bring¬ 
ing Galloway back into the party. 

Without Galloway on board and with 
many muslims likely to go back to La¬ 
bour under Gordon Brown sooner rather 
than later, Respect would look like a 
rather damp squib. But you can almost 
see John Rees, Lindsey German and 
Chris Bambery sitting in a row like the 
three monkeys: see no evil, hear no evil, 
speak no evil. Clearly, they do not want 
to think of such ratherbleakmedium-term 
prospects for their new party. 

The CPGB does not point to these 
risks because we seek revenge for be¬ 
ing gagged and gerrymandered within this 
curiously misnamed ‘unity coalition’. But, 
quite clearly, the Respect project is act¬ 
ing as a barrier to the kind of working class 
Marxist party that we need. CPGB com¬ 
rades will carry on their active engage¬ 
ment with Respect - from the inside as 
well as through our critique in the Weekly 
Worker. We do this because we want to 
work towards a positive resolution of the 
programmatic crisis of the British left, not 
least that of the SWP. 

Nobody would benefit if the SWP sim¬ 
ply busted apart. The key is to rescue the 
many good comrades within the organi¬ 
sation for a viable Marxist alternative • 


Law of the valleys 


I f one of the more interesting facts of 
the general election was that the To¬ 
ries actually managed to achieve a 
higher percentage of the popular vote in 
England, then the same could not be said 
in Wales. Despite a reduction in its vote, 
Labour still polled double that of the sec¬ 
ond-placed Tories, whilst Plaid Cymru 
slumped to a poor fourth. 

Nevertheless, not all was sweetness and 
light for Labour. As has been widely re¬ 
ported, a massive swing of 49% saw Pe¬ 
ter Law, the ‘independent socialist’ 
candidate in Blaenau Gwent, defeat the 
Labour candidate in this ‘safest’ofWelsh 
seats. 

Some on the left have hailed this as a 
victory for socialism in this heartland of 
Labourism. Not quite true. Until his sack¬ 
ing as a minister in the national assembly a 
few year years ago, Law was a rather typi¬ 
cal ‘traditional’ Labour politician not noted 
for his leftwing outbursts. 

Yet since falling out with the 


apparatchiks who now control Welsh 
Labour, Law, like John Marek before 
him, has skilfully portrayed a leftwing im¬ 
age to hit back at his erstwhile friends. The 
imposition of an all-women short list on the 
Gwent constituency, which caused not 
unjustified outrage amongst party mem¬ 
bers there, enabled him to present himself 
as the authentic Labour candidate in a seat 
that had been represented in the past by 
such illustrious names as Aneurin Be van 
and Michael Foot. 

There had been some speculation before 
the election that Law - also the AM for the 
constituency - might decamp from Labour 
to John Marek’s Forward Wales project, 
home also of another ex-Labour grandee, 
Ron Davies. No doubt Marek will continue 
to woo Law, but his party’s general elec¬ 
tion results are unlikely to make FW an 
enticing prospect for the new MP. 

Standing in a half a dozen of the 40 con¬ 
stituencies in Wales, F W gained no more 
votes than those associated with the nor¬ 


mal ‘fringe’ candidates of the left. Even in 
Marek’s own Wrexham constituency, 
which he held at the 2003 assembly elec¬ 
tions, the F W candidate could muster no 
mote than 1.3% of the vote. 

Indeed it has to be said that in general, 
left candidates in the principality did even 
worse than when the Welsh Socialist Alli¬ 
ance stood in six seats in 2001. The two 
Socialist Party candidates each received 
less than one percent of the vote. Despite 
the successes Respect has achieved in 
seats with large muslim populations in Eng¬ 
land, none of this has rubbed off on Re¬ 
spect Wales, which in the two seats it 
contested polled just on andjust under one 
percent. 

The left generally in Wales remains di¬ 
vided and completely peripheral to poli¬ 
tics. The results on election night might be 
seen as a wake-up call, but it is likely that 
this is one Taw’ whose time has yet to 
come* 
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Party books 
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enemy 


remaking . 

Europe PmMems 




■ Which road? 

The programmes of‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the work¬ 
ers ’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred compro¬ 
mise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/* 11 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/‘11 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular atten¬ 
tion is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revolution. 
Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/*7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable when 
minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/*7.50 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’to the Tory government’s 1992 coal re¬ 
view. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur Scaigill 
famously disowned it. 

£1.00/ *1.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully articu¬ 
lated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid eman¬ 
cipatory extension. 


£5.00/• 7.50 

Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/ • 


Name 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


Cameron Richards 
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Dismal results of 

While Respect achieved some impressive votes, writes Peter Manson, the general election clearly demonstrated 
the continuing decline of the rest of the left 


W hether you measure it by the 
number of candidates or votes 
gained, it is clear that the non- 
Respect left now finds itselfmarginalised as 
never before. Yet just two years ago liter¬ 
ally millions of people took to the streets in 
anger at B lair’s war on Iraq and were open 
to all sorts of radical ideas, not least those 
of socialism. 

One way of gauging the degree of 
maiginalisation is by simply comparing the 
number of non-Labour leftwing candidates 
putting themselves forward in the 2001 
elections (303) with the number that stood 
last week (187). Of course, to some ex¬ 
tent the large drop resulted from a con¬ 
scious decision by the Socialist Workers 
Party, along with the Respect leadership, 
to go for a very limited challenge - as com¬ 
pared to 2001, when the S WP was won 
to the idea that the Socialist Alliance should 
contest as widely as possible. Thus, four 
years ago, there were 98 SA candidates, 
whereas in 2005 Respect stood just 26. 
We can also note the reduction in the 
number of constituencies in Scotland, 
which meant that the Scottish Socialist 
Party stood in only 58 seats, as opposed 
to 72 in 2001. 

Nevertheless, what is striking is the de¬ 
crease in support for the left in tenns ofboth 
the average number of votes gained and, 
perhaps more revealingly, the percentage 
share. If we exclude areas where a sub¬ 
stantial muslim vote was mobilised, we can 
discern the same trend, albeit less marked, 
in Respect’s returns (see pp4-5). 

Scottish Socialist Party 

Asin2001,theSSP contested every Scot¬ 
tish seat (except for East Kilbride, where it 
stood down this time in favour of anti-war 
campaigner Rose Gentle). In2001, it polled 
72,528 votes - well over three percent of 
those cast in Scotland. On May 5 there was 
a dramatic loss of support: the SSP vote 
was down to 43,516 - fractionally under two 
percent of the total. Fouryearsago 10 SSP 
candidates saved their deposits, including 
nine out of 10 in Glasgow, but this time only 
Keith Baldassara, standing in Glasgow 
Southwest, and John Aberdein in Orkney 
and Shetland got past the five percent bar¬ 
rier. 

Why such a change in fortunes? Well, the 
most obvious explanation is the fallout sur¬ 
rounding Tommy Sheridan’s forced resig¬ 
nation as national convenor late last year. 
The SSP was known in many working class 
areas as ‘Tommy’s party’, and there is no 
doubt that his departure cost the SSP dear. 

Looking at the reasons for the poor re¬ 
sult, SSP press and policy coordinator Alan 
McCombes (who was beaten in the con¬ 
test to replace comrade Sheridan by MSP 
ColinFox) writes: “Following the resigna¬ 
tion of Tommy Sheridan, we were sub¬ 
jected to a sustained media onslaught, 
mainly based on ignorance and misinforma¬ 
tion. Nor has the party had time to fully 
establish the public profile of the new con¬ 
venor, Colin Fox (‘General election analy¬ 
sis’, May 9). 

This is one-sided. It was the SSP execu¬ 
tive that added fuel to the fire by demand¬ 
ing comrade Sheridan’s resignation 
following allegations about his private life. 
However, as comrade McCombes points 
out, there were other factors. The SSP has 
done best not in Westminster-type first- 
past-the-post elections, but in those based 
on proportional representation. In the 2003 
Holyroodpoll the SSP picked up 7.68% 
of the vote on regional lists across Scotland 
(in Glasgow it won a tremendous 15.2%). 

Comrade McCombes comments: “In 
the Scottish elections of2003, and in the 
European election of 2004, every vote 


potentially counted towards the election of 
a Scottish Socialist M SP or MEP. But in this 
election we hadno possibility of winning any 
seats - and made that clear to our support¬ 
ers from day one.” An SSP vote was there¬ 
fore more likely to be regarded as a wasted 
vote. 

In fact by last year’s EU elections the 
SSP vote had dipped to 5.21 % despite PR, 
so this falling off in support compared to the 
2003 peak could be seen as a process 
which started before the Sheridan fiasco. 
And the absence of PR does not explain 
the slippage compared to 2001, which, as 
comrade McCombes notes, was “disap¬ 
pointing”. 

He remarks that ‘ ‘Westminster elections 
have become increasingly hostile terrain for 
the three Scottish-based parties - the SNP, 
the Greens and the SSP.” This is because 
the electorate is not voting specifically on 
Scottish questions. He goes on: “In 2001, 
that was partly disguised by the fact that the 
general election was a foregone conclusion 
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from day one, with Labour’s eventual land¬ 
slide victory never in any serious doubt. In 
this election. Labour were able to whip up 
fear among working class voters of a 
Michael Howard victory.’ ’ 

Does this mean, then, that an independ¬ 
ent Scotland is not so high up their agenda 
as McC ombes himselfhas stated? After all, 
if voters are more concerned about keep¬ 
ing the Tories out than striking a blow for a 
separate Scotland, that ought to tell you 
something. And what about the small mat¬ 
ter of the loss of support for all three ‘ ‘Scot¬ 
tish-based parties” which campaign for 
independence, not least the Scottish Na¬ 
tional Party? 

Comrade McCombes states: “It would 
be a mistake to draw the conclusion that this 
represents a weakening of support for in¬ 
dependence, any more than the losses suf- 
feiedby the SSP signifies abacklashagainst 
the idea of socialism and wealth redistribu¬ 
tion.” 

His evidence for this is the fact that dur¬ 
ing the campaign four polls showed ‘ ‘sup¬ 
port for independence running far higher 
than during the2001 general election (ICM: 
29%; BBC: 33%; YouGov: 34%; System 
Three/TNS: 46%). These figures underline 
the paradox that sympathy for independ¬ 
ence is running way ahead of the combined 
support for Scotland’s three pro-independ¬ 
ence political parties. But for all except the 
hard-core pro-independence voters, this 
was not seen as an election that could strike 
ablow at the future of the United Kingdom. 
Nor was it seen as an election that could 
deliver socialist change. Instead, most 
Scottish voters saw this as an election in 
which the main priority was to stop the 
Tories by voting Labour.’ ’ 

This is less than convincing. Firstly, in the 
words of Anne Robinson, “it’s votes that 
count”, not the vague and volatile “senti¬ 


ment” expressed in the opinion polls he 
quotes. Secondly, since in most Scottish 
constituencies it was well known that the 
Tories had no chance whatsoever of win¬ 
ning (in Glasgow, for instance, the Con¬ 
servatives got well under 10% in all but one 
seat and ended up with just one Scottish 
MP), why should working class voters 
worry about letting them in? 

The truth is, comrade McCombes’s ver¬ 
sion of opinion poll politics has proved dis¬ 
astrous - following the latest twist in ‘public 
opinion’ hardly provides a sound basis for 
the drawing up of socialist policy. Workers 
will, it is true - especially in the absence of 
any viable class-based solutions - sponta¬ 
neously turn to forms of sectionalism, in¬ 
cluding nationalism, as an apparent way out 
It is the job of revolutionary socialists to 
combat such divisive panaceas, not encour¬ 
age and reinforce them. 

It may well be true that “the 2007 elec¬ 
tions will be fought on far more favourable 
terrain”. But I would not count on the SSP 
regaining much lost ground if it continues in 
its current direction. The ongoing stress on 
separatism is likely to play into the hands 
of the SNP in the long run. If the immediate 
and most pressing need is independence, 
then why not vote for the party more likely 
to be able to deliver it? 

Comrade McCombes also lays part of 
the blame for the poor SSP result on what 
he calls “differential turnout” based on 
class: “While middle class constituencies 
such as East Renfrewshire and East 
Dunbartonshire had turnouts of over 
72%, the turnout in some working class 
seats in Glasgow slumped well below 
50%. Within these seats, some wards 
had turnouts no higher than 25%.” Why 
should that adversely affect the SSP in a 
first-past-the-post election? Surely those 
class-conscious workers from amongst 
whom the SSP gains its support would 

what is striking 
is the decrease 
in support for 
the left in terms 
of both the 
average number 
of votes gained 
and, perhaps 
more revealingly, 
the percentage 
share 

be more likely to vote than those inclined 
to back Labour or the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats? 

Looking south of the border to Bethnal 
Green and Bow, McCombes wonders 
whether there is not ‘ ‘an argument for at least 
discussing a more focused, targeted ap¬ 
proach in future first-past-the-post elec¬ 
tions, including the constituency elections for 
Holyrood’ ’. In other words, a big retreat is 
on the cards in 2007, especially given the 
SSP’s financial as well as political difficul¬ 
ties. 

In fact the next Holyrood elections will 
be much more difficult, with fewer top-up 
seats up for grabs because of the redrawing 
of boundaries. This will act against the 
smaller parties and there is a distinct pos¬ 
sibility that only Tommy Sheridan would 
survive. The implications of this could tear 
the SSP apart and George Galloway and 


the SWP could once more start eyeing 
Scotland with a view to a Respect elec¬ 
toral intervention north of the border. 

Socialist Labour Party 

The SLP has long since ceased to be a se¬ 
rious force on the left even in the potenti¬ 
ality. With the large-scale haemorrhaging 
of membership that has taken place since 
the height of its fortunes in 1997, it is ac- 
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tually a minor miracle that the SLP man¬ 
aged to cobble together 50 candidates 
(approximately one for every five mem¬ 
bers), compared to the 114 it stood in 
2001 . 

Seeing that almost everywhere Social¬ 
ist Labour stood paper candidates who 
were incapable of anything that could re¬ 
motely be described as a ‘campaign’ apart 
from issuing an election manifesto (distrib¬ 
uted by Royal Mail and paid for I know 
not how), at first sight a total of20,027 
votes with an average return of 1.14% 
does not seem too bad, compared to the 
1.42% achieved in 2001. But when you 
look more closely, one particular result 
jumps out: that of Doris Kelly in Glasgow 
North East, who single-handedly pulled in 
4,036 votes - no less than 14.20% - and 
finished third. 

Look even more closely at the Glasgow 
North East result, however, and you will 
see that there were no candidates for La¬ 
bour, the Conservatives or the Liberal 
Democrats. That is because the outgoing 
MP was Michael Martin, who described 
himself not as the candidate of the Labour 
Party for which he was first elected, but 
as “Speaker, seeking re-election”. Con¬ 
vention dictates that the ‘neutral’ speaker 
of the Commons is not opposed by main¬ 
stream parties. 

It seems pretty clear that the best part 
of4,000 voters scanned down the ballot 
paper looking in vain for ‘ Scottish Labour 
Party’ and mistakenly put their cross 
against ‘Socialist Labour Party’ - the only 
description that was remotely similar. And 
so it came to pass that comrade Kelly - 
who fives in Bolton, Lancashire, and in all 
likelihood has never set foot in the constitu¬ 
ency - saved her deposit and won almost 
three times more votes than the SSP can¬ 
didate. 

If you take this freak result out of the 
equation, the average return of the SLP 
dips well below one percent. No other 
candidate came near to saving their de¬ 
posit and only three got more than two 
percent. Thirty-two out of the 50 candi¬ 
dates failed to register one percent. 

As we go to press, almost a week after 
the election, the SLP has not yet managed 
to summon up the energy to issue a state¬ 
ment commenting on its election campaign 
- although I expect that general secretary 
Arthur Scargill will proclaim it as another 
groundbreaking success when he eventu¬ 


ally gets round to having the SLP website 
updated. 

Socialist Party 

Peter Taaffe’s Socialist Party in England 
and Wales is not so shy. Its website was 
soon hailing “some creditable results”. In 
fact, “For Socialist Party members up 
and down the country, this was the best 
election campaign we have ever been in¬ 
volved in.” 

How so? Well, “In four weeks we 
raised over £11,000 for our fighting fund 
... We sold record numbers of The So¬ 
cialist in many parts of the country. Most 
importantly of all, our raised profile meant 
that more people found out about social¬ 
ist ideas - our leaflets reached more than 
700,000 households - and many people 
- especially young people - have joined us 
in the struggle for socialism as a result.” 

Making propaganda, recruiting and 
building “the struggle for socialism” are, of 
course, major aims of the election cam¬ 
paign of any genuine revolutionary social¬ 
ist organisation (which the SP is not). But 
we do not understate the importance of 
winning votes or even getting elected - and 
we certainly do not attempt to put a fa¬ 
vourable gloss on poor results. 

And the SP results were every bit as bad 
as those of the SSP and SLP. Despite 
standing four more candidates that in2001, 
the SP gained a thousand fewer votes. 
Fouryears ago the 14 SP candidates (12 
of whom stood under the SA umbrella) 
won 10,368 votes, which worked out as 
2.11% each on average. This time the 17 
candidates, all standing as ‘ Socialist Alter¬ 
native’,picked up 9,398 votes (average: 
1.57%). 

This decline took place despite the fact 
that 11 of the contests took place in the 
same constituency as in 2001, often with 
the same candidate. Of these 11, eight got 
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smaller votes and a (usually considerably) 
lower percentage return. Dave Nellist 
(Coventry North East) dropped more than 
two percentage points and only just saved 
his deposit with 5.04%. It was the same 
story with Rob Windsor (Coventry South; 
down from 3.68% to 2.70%) and Ian 
Page (Lewisham Deptford; 4.33% in 
2001, compared to 2.44% in 2005). 

The SP commentary says nothing of this 
loss of votes. After noting the “creditable 
results’ ’ of comrades Nellist, Windsor and 
Page, amongst others, it goes on: “But our 
vote in no way reflected the support we 
found for our ideas” (the “but” is the only 
hint that the returns are not as positive as 
they might have been). 

The commentary continues: “Anxious to 
give Blair a bloody nose, people who 
would have liked to vote for us instead 
looked for a party that they felt could in¬ 
flict damage on New Labour nationally. 
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The Liberal Democrats - as one of the 
three mainstream parties (and in some ar¬ 
eas the Greens) - were seen as the most 
viable means to do so by many. Other 
workers voted Labour out of fear of a 
Tory victory, despite agreeing 100% with 
our description of New Labour as a party 
ofthe fat cats.” 

In this way, the SP manages to square 
the “two main factors” it says “drove the 
election process” - “a burning desire to 
punish New Labour and Tony Blair in 
particular’ ’ with ‘ ‘a horror of Howard win¬ 
ning the election”. And of course it ex¬ 
plains away the SP’s own (unspoken) 
poor showing - although you might have 
thought that this overwhelming aversion 
to both the Tories and Labour would 
have led to a Lib Dem maj ority, or at least 
to a greater willingness to vote for the 
smaller groups whose “ideas” people 
liked so much. 

However, the SP claims that, “where 
people felt free to vote on the basis of 
whose ideas they liked best, we came out 
extremely well”. This does not refer to the 
election itself, where voters obviously do 
not feel “free” to support whomever they 
like, but to “a number of debates in 
schools” and to aNewsnight item where 


an SP candidate apparently ‘ ‘came second 
out of 15” in a poll. 

Communist Party of 
Britain 

As in 2001, the CPB stood six candidates. 
According to the Morning Star, these 
were all “in constituencies with a large 
Labour majority - it was not the party’s 
intention to aim for a win in any of its tar¬ 
get seats” (May 7). That must have come 
as a relief to the Labour candidates. 

However, the anonymous writer is 
pleased to report that “the CPB did pick 
up a few more votes in the seats where it 
stood”. In 2001 it won only 1,003, while 
this time it gained a hugely encouraging 
1,124. Unfortunately, though, this repre¬ 
sents an identical return in percentage terms 
(0.55%) compared to four years ago. 

Ironically the writer, earlier in the arti¬ 
cle, had referred to the ‘ ‘pretty derisory re¬ 
sults” polled by “the majority of Respect 
candidates’ ’, even though only one of them 
failed to beat the CPB’s 0.55% average. 
It may be that this particular Star reporter 
is not in the pro-Respect ‘ innovator ’ wing 
of the CPB (unlike editor John Haylett), 
but one thing is certain: the far from “deri¬ 


sory” results earned by Respect in east 
London in particular is going to increase 
the pressure on the CPB old guard, which 
sees left advance as coming only through 
a Labour government and regards stand¬ 
ing anything other than token no-hopers 
against Labour as treason. 

Odds and sods 

The Socialist Party was part of the non¬ 
aggression pact known as the Socialist 
Green Unity Coalition. The other SGUC 
components were the Alliance for Green 
Socialism (five candidates), two comrades 
using ‘Democratic Socialist Alliance’ as a 
name of convenience, two others stand- 
ingunderthe ‘Socialist Unity’banner and 
a single candidate representing the Walsall 
Democratic Labour Party. 

Three of the AGS five attained truly 
‘dismal’ results, but their average was 
given a degree of respectability by the 
1,038 votes (2.50%) picked up by Celia 
Foote in Leeds North East. The two DS A 
comrades - both members of the Liver¬ 
pool-based United Socialist Party, which 
declined to officially contest the election - 
both won just over half a percent of the 
vote. 

Pete Radcliff of the Alliance for Work¬ 


ers’ Liberty, standing in Nottingham East, 
saw his vote halved by comparison with 
2001, when he contested the same seat 
on behalf of the Socialist Alliance. But his 
1.55% was still more than three times 
better than his Socialist Unity comrade, 
Andy Newman, who won 0.46% in 
Swindon North. Peter Smith of the DLP 
won 2.30% in Walsall North. 

The ultra-sectarian Workers Revolu¬ 
tionary Party was one grouping that 
seemed unaffected by the general decline 
in left support. Not only did the WRP in¬ 
crease the number of its candidates to 10, 
but actually maintained its core vote - a 
magnificent 1,241 all told, which repre¬ 
sents an average of 124 per candidate, or 
0.35%. 

Labour anti-war 

The CPGB, as part of our tactic of criti¬ 
cally supporting anti-war working class 
candidates, backed all SP, SSP and even 
some SLP and WRP candidates. We also 
supported all SGUC comrades apart from 
Pete Radcliff, who favours the continua¬ 
tion of the imperialist occupation of Iraq 
for the time being. By contrast four La¬ 
bour candidates came out for the imme¬ 
diate and unconditional withdrawal of UK 


forces. We are pleased to report that 
three of them were elected. 

Unfortunately Yasmin Qureshi was un¬ 
able to win back Brent East from the Lib¬ 
eral Democrats, who were mistakenly 
regarded as anti-war by many voters. 
Comrade Qureshi increased the Labour 
share of the vote (12,052; 38.79%), com¬ 
pared to the September 2003 by-election, 
but so too did Sarah Teather for the Lib 
Dems, further marginalising the Tories. 

In Halifax Linda Riordan held on de¬ 
spite seeing the Labour vote eaten into by 
the Liberal Democrats, who finished third 
She polled 16,579 votes (41.80%). Com¬ 
rade Riordan had taken over the seat from 
fellow Labour left Alice Mahon, who has 
retired. 

In Hayes and Harlington it was the same 
story, with John McDonnell’s winning 
19,009 for Labour representing a re¬ 
duced percentage (58.69%) - again 
largely as a result of Lib Dem inroads. 

Harry Cohen’s majority in Leyton and 
Wanstead was also slashed and he lost 
over 12 percentage points, compared to 
2001. But he easily held the seat with 
15,234 votes (45.78%), while the Liberal 
Democrats picked up nine points and 
overtook the Tories for second place • 


Northern Ireland 

Wishing away the 
national question 



I n Northern Ireland elections took place 
for both Westminster and local coun¬ 
cils on May 5. The results showed a 
marked slump in the centre ground of Six 
County politics. Sinn Fein has now well 
and truly usurped the Social Democratic 
and Labour Party as the main republican/ 
nationalist party and won another West¬ 
minster seat, bringing to five the number 
of SF MPs. But the biggest switch of sup¬ 
port was from the Ulster Unionist Party to 
the Democratic Unionist Party under Ian 
Paisley. There was a 6% swing to the DUP, 
resulting in four more seats for these ex¬ 
tremist unionists. David Trimble lost his 
own parliamentary seat in Upper Bann 
and subsequently announced his resigna¬ 
tion as leader of the UUP - blaming Sinn 
Fein for the rise of the DUP and his own 
demise. 

The mood of opposition to the Good 
Friday agreement among protestant vot¬ 
ers has obviously hardened. Trimble, who 
campaigned under the doomed slogan 
‘Decent people will vote UUP’, was left 
with a Westminster caucus ofprecisely one 
MP - no wonder he decided to call it a day. 
According to the unionist paper, The 
Newsletter, he “lost touch with the ordi¬ 
nary people and did not seem to grasp the 
hardening of opinion within unionism as 
republicans continued to prevaricate” 
(May 9). In contrast Paisley with his in¬ 
transigent opposition to any compromise 
seems to offer safety from the prospect of 
an eventual united Ireland - or any loss in 
status for unionism. 

The results of the local elections con¬ 
firmed the rise ofthe DUP and the ruin of 
the UUP. The former gained 52 seats at 
the expense of the official unionists and 
now hold 182 of the 582 of council seats 
inNorthemlreland. Even more bullish than 
usual, Paisley announced to the new 


Ian Paisley: no compromise 

Northern Ireland secretary, Peter Hain, 
that no talks will even begin with Sinn Fein 
until the IRA totally disbands and ‘trans¬ 
parent’ decommissioning takes place. 
Even then the DUP will not be satisfied and 
a probationaiy period is a further require¬ 
ment before it would consider power- 
sharing. In short Paisley is demanding total 
nationalist capitulation to the unionist 
agenda. 

As Paisley is well aware, his chances of 
achieving his demands are slim to none. 
Sinn Fein has won increased support and 
is now the second party in Northern Ire¬ 
land - a position that was strengthened 
with an increase to 126 in the number of 
its councillors. SF has made clear that it is 
determined to persist with the Good Fri¬ 
day agreement. Speaking after the an¬ 
nouncement ofthe local election results on 
May 10, Gerry Adams congratulated his 
party and said they were going from 
strength to strength: “This result is all the 


more remarkable, given the poisonous 
atmosphere created by the vindictive cam¬ 
paign conducted by our opponents in the 
other political parties and by sections of 
the establishment media. There is an onus 
on all of them to accept that the people 
have spoken and to respect and uphold 
the rights of all sections of the electorate” 
(www.sinnfein.ie). 

However despite the increase in its vote, 
Sinn Fein did not achieve its stated aim of 
wiping out the SDLP It had targeted the 
Foyle constituency (Deny and surrounding 
area) and stood Mitchell McLaughlin, SF 
general secretary and a key player in their 
peace process strategy, against Mark 
Durkan, new leader of the SDLP. Durkan 
held on with a comfortable majority despite 
a 6.6% increase in the Sinn Fein vote. It has 
been argued that the reason behind the fail¬ 
ure to obliterate the SDLP lies in the un¬ 
popularity of SF/IRA among some 
nationalists since the killing of Robert 


McCartney. Sinn Fein also failed to hold on 
to its council seat in the area where 
McCartney lived-unsurprisingly perhaps, 
as it has been the target of heavy anti-SF 
campaigning by his family. The McCartney 
family are unfortunately allowing themselves 
to be cynically used not only to damage the 
republican leadership, but pressurise them 
further towards the interests of the British 
and/or unionist establishment. 

And this issue will obviously continue to 
dominate. Adebate in the European parlia¬ 
ment this week saw DUP MEP Jim Allister 
name three men suspected ofthe killing. On 
May 10 the EU parliament passed a motion 
stating that IRA members had carried out the 
killing, condemning Sinn Fein for allegedly 
covering it up, and calling for a private pros¬ 
ecution if the police take no action. SF 
MEPs, in opposing the motion, said it was 
ill-conceived. They argued that SF has ex¬ 
pelled or suspended members who are said 
to have been involved and this is now a 
matter for the police. 

In the midst of all this heightened politi¬ 
cal tension it is all the more remarkable to 
see the pathetic political intervention of the 
left in the elections. The Socialist Party, 
Socialist Workers Party and the Workers 
Party (ex-Official IRA) stood a handful of 
candidates in the local elections and polled 
badly. WP also contested six seats in the 
general election - in all but one gaining 
under one percent of the vote. 

The SWP is part of the Socialist Envi¬ 
ronmental Alliance, which stood Eamonn 
McCann in the Foyle constituency for the 
Westminster elections and received 3.6% 
of the vote. In his manifesto he stated that 
he is only interested in ‘class questions’ 
that unite both communities and put ‘ ‘em¬ 
phasis on the fight against poverty; defence 
of the public service; opposition to priva¬ 
tisation; union rights for all; protection of 


the environment; support for civil liberties’ ’ 
(http://socialistenvironmentalalliance.com). 
He refused to address the continuing and 
central issue of self-determination and a 
united Ireland, missing out on the oppor¬ 
tunity to put forward a programme to over- 
come sectarian divisions through a 
democratic struggle from below. Instead 
his working class unity is to be forged al¬ 
most exclusively around trade union-type 
questions. 

True to its abysmal record, the Social¬ 
ist Party not only stands alongside com¬ 
rade McCann in refusing to deal with the 
big political issues; it calls for “an end to 
paramilitary ‘control’ of communities -dis¬ 
band all paramilitary organisations now’ ’ - 
to be replaced by “locally based policing 
services, properly accountable and under 
the control of democratically elected po¬ 
licing committees” (www.geocities.com/ 
socialistparty). An SP local election can¬ 
didate, Tommy Black, is quoted as say¬ 
ing that the “number one issue in this 
election is water charges” - which pretty 
well sums up his organisation’s blinkered 
economism. 

While questions of public services and 
working conditions are vital, they should 
not be used as a substitute for addressing 
the central issue at the heart of the North¬ 
ern Ireland statelet. The left such as exists 
does not have any belief in the potential of 
the working class to deal with this ques¬ 
tion head on. It offers no solution that con¬ 
ceives of the proletariat as the class that 
can resolve the national question - through 
the fight for democracy and self-determi¬ 
nation, for a federal Ireland that can unite 
both republicans and British-Irish under 
the hegemony of the working class. They 
need to deal with reality and stop wishing 
away the national question • 

Anne Me Shane 
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Results for left candidates 


Respect 




Banff and Buchan 

Steve Will 

413 

1.11% 

Stoke-on-Trent Central 

JimCessford 

246 

0.88% 

Bethnal Green and Bow 

George Galloway 

15,801 35.91% 

East Lothian 

Gary Galbraith 

505 

1.10% 

Swansea West 

Robert Williams 

288 

0.87% 

Birmingham Sparkbrook 




Fife North East 

Jack Ferguson 

416 

1.08% 

Sheffield Heeley 

MarkDunnell 

265 

0.78% 

and Small Heath 

Salma Yaqoob 

10,498 27.49% 

Stirling 

Rowland Sheret 

458 

1.05% 

Wakefield 

Mick Griffiths 

319 

0.74% 

East Ham 

Abdul Khaliq Mian 

8,171 20.65% 

Dumfries and Galloway 

John Dennis 

497 

0.98% 

Cardiff South and Penarth 

Dave Bartlett 

269 

0.73% 

West Ham 

Lindsey German 

6,039 19.50% 

Inverness 

George MacDonald 

429 

0.97% 

Birmingham Northfield 

Louise Houldey 

120 

0.39% 

Poplar and Caiming Town 

Oliur Rahman 

6,573 16.85% 

Edinburgh South 

Morag Robertson 

414 

0.97% 

Brighton Kemptown 

Phil Clarke 

113 

0.28% 

Preston 

Michael Lavalette 

2,318 

6.80% 

Aberdeen South 

Donald Munro 

403 

0.97% 

Total vote (17 candidates): 9,398 



Leicester South 

Yvonne Ridley 

2,720 

6.41% 

Aberdeenshire West and 




Average percentage: 1.57% 



Tottenham 

Janet Alder 

2,014 

6.36% 

Kincardine 

Loma Grant 

379 

0.91% 





Birmingham Perry Barr 

Mohammad Naseem 

2,173 

5.58% 

Ochil and Perthshire South 

Iain Campbell 

420 

0.90% 

Forward Wales 




Hackney South and 




Dumbartonshire East 

Pamela Page 

419 

0.90% 

Merthyr Tydfil and Rhymney Neil Greer 

1,030 

3.44% 

Shoreditch 

Dean Ryan 

1,437 

4.46% 

Na H-Eileanan An Iar 

Joanne Telfer 

97 

0.70% 

Clwyd South 

Alwyn Humphreys 

803 

2.44% 

Slough 

Jazz Khan 

1,632 

4.40% 

Total vote (58 candidates): 43,516 



Caerphilly 

Graeme Beard 

636 

1.62% 

Sheffield Central 

Maxine Bowler 

1,284 

4.28% 

Average percentage: 2.01% 



Wrexham 

Janet Williams 

476 

1.57% 

Walsall South 

Nadia Fazal 

1,146 

3.25% 





Alyn and Deeside 

KlausArmstrong-Braun 378 

1.06% 

Stretford and Urmston 

MarkKrantz 

950 

2.49% 

Socialist Labour Party 




CardiffNorth 

Alison Hobbs 

138 

0.30% 

Luton South 

Mohammed Ilyas 

725 

1.86% 

Glasgow North East 

Doris Kelly 

4,036 14.20% 

Total vote (6 candidates): 3,481 



Tyne Bridge 

Jill Russell 

447 

1.69% 

Birmingham Perry Barr 

Raj inder Clair 

890 

2.29% 

Average percentage: 1.74% 



Tooting 

AliZaidi 

700 

1.68% 

Liverpool West Derby 

Kai Andersen 

698 

2.29% 





Bradford North 

UmitYildiz 

474 

1.38% 

Barnsley East and 




Alliance for Green Socialism 



Bristol East 

Paulette North 

532 

1.28% 

Mexborough 

Terry Robinson 

740 

2.24% 

Leeds North East 

Celia Foote 

1,038 

2.50% 

Cambridge 

Tom Woodcock 

477 

1.09% 

Warley 

Malcolm Connigale 

637 

1.99% 

Pontefract and Castleford 

Bob Hague 

470 

1.43% 

Cardiff Central 

RajaGulRaiz 

386 

1.07% 

Easington 

Dave Robinson 

583 

1.83% 

Brighton Pavilion 

TonyGreenstein 

188 

0.43% 

Harwich 

John Tipple 

477 

0.95% 

St Helens South 

Michael Perry 

643 

1.81% 

Leeds North West 

Jeannie Sutton 

181 

0.40% 

Plymouth Devonport 

Tony Staunton 

376 

0.89% 

Liverpool Riverside 

Beth Marshall 

498 

1.60% 

Kensington and Chelsea 

Eddie Adams 

101 

0.32% 

Neath 

Heather Falconer 

257 

0.72% 

Knowsley North and 




Total vote (5 candidates): 1,978 



Hove 

Paddy O’Keeffe 

268 

0.60% 

Sefton East 

Steve Whatham 

464 

1.25% 

Average percentage: 1.02% 



Dorset South 

Bernard Parkes 

219 

0.45% 

Hertsmere 

James Dry 

518 

1.22% 





Total vote (26 candidates): 68,094 



Ayrshire Central 

Robert Cochrane 

468 

1.09% 

Democratic Socialist Alliance 



Average percentage: 6.85% 



Paisley and 




Liverpool Wavetree 

PaulFilby 

227 

0.65% 





Renfrewshire North 

KathyMcGavigan 

444 

1.09% 

Crawley 

Robin Burnham 

263 

0.63% 

Scottish Socialist Party 




Plymouth Devonport 

Robert Hawkins 

445 

1.06% 

Total vote (2 candidates): 490 



Orkney and Shetland 

JohnAberdein 

992 

5.59% 

Leicester East 

Valerie Smalley 

434 

1.05% 

Average percentage: 0.64% 



Glasgow South West 

Keith Baldassara 

1,666 

5.38% 

Hartlepool 

Frank Harrison 

373 

1.05% 





Glasgow North East 

Graham Campbell 

1,402 

4.93% 

Hackney North and 




Socialist Unity 




Dumbartonshire West 

Les Robertson 

1,708 

4.11% 

Stoke Newington 

Nusrat Sen 

296 

1.01% 

Nottingham East 

Pete Radcliff 

373 

1.55% 

Glasgow Central 

Marie Gordon 

1,110 

3.96% 

Conway 

David Lloyd Jones 

324 

0.96% 

Swindon North 

Andy Newman 

208 

0.46% 

Glasgow North 

Nick Tarl ton 

1,067 

3.82% 

Glasgow Central 

Ian Johnson 

255 

0.91% 

Total vote (2 candidates): 581 



Glasgow East 

George Savage 

1,096 

3.54% 

Merthyr 1 Tydfil and Rhymney InaMarsden 

271 

0.90% 

Average percentage: 1.01% 



Glasgow South 

Ronnie Stevenson 

1,303 

3.39% 

Ayr, Carrick and Cumnock 

James McDaid 

395 

0.88% 





Glasgow North West 

Anthea Irwin 

1,108 

3.25% 

ClwydWest 

Pat Keenan 

313 

0.88% 

Communist Party of Britain 



Cumbernauld, Kilsyth and 




Corby 

Steve Carey 

499 

0.84% 

Newcastle upon Tyne East 




Kirkintilloch East 

Willie O’Neill 

1,141 

2.92% 

Tottenham 

Jaamit Durrani 

263 

0.83% 

andWallsend 

Martin Levy 

205 

0.65% 

Motherwell and Wishaw 

Gregor MacEwan 

1,019 

2.75% 

Glasgow North West 

Colin Muir 

279 

0.82% 

Hackney South 




Rutherglen and Hamilton 

BillBonnar 

1,164 

2.69% 

Newport East 

Liz Screen 

260 

0.82% 

and Shoreditch 

Monty Goldman 

200 

0.62% 

Coatbridge, Chryston and 




Kingston and Surbiton 

JohnHayball 

366 

0.74% 

Pontypridd 

Rob Griffiths 

233 

0.59% 

Belshill 

Joan Kinloch 

1,033 

2.69% 

Leicester South 

Dave Roberts 

315 

0.74% 

Alyn and Deeside 

Glyn Davies 

207 

0.58% 

Dundee West 

JimMcFarlane 

994 

2.69% 

Esher and Walton 

Richard Cutler 

342 

0.71% 

Crosby 

GeoffBottoms 

199 

0.55% 

Inverclyde 

David Landels 

906 

2.51% 

Preseli Pembrokeshire 

Trish Bowen 

275 

0.71% 

Glasgow Central 

Elinor McKenzie 

80 

0.29% 

Edinburgh East 

Catriona Grant 

868 

2.19% 

Ayrshire North and Arran 

Louise McDaid 

303 

0.69% 

Total vote (6 candidates): 1,124 



Airdrie and Shotts 

Fraser Coats 

706 

2.13% 

Glasgow South 

Dorothy Entwistle 

266 

0.69% 

Average percentage: 0.55% 



Paisley and 




Liverpool Wavetree 

GaryTheys 

244 

0.69% 





Renfrewshire South 

Iain Hogg 

789 

2.08% 

Hull East 

Linda Muir 

207 

0.67% 

Workers Revolutionary Party 



Argyll and Bute 

Deirdre Henderson 

881 

2.04% 

Manchester Central 

Ron Sinclair 

183 

0.63% 

Manchester Gorton 

Dan Waller 

181 

0.62% 

Caithness, Sutherland and 




Plymouth Sutton 

Rob Hawkins 

230 

0.60% 

Ealing Southall 

MalkiatBilku 

289 

0.61% 

Easter Ross 

Luke Ivory 

548 

1.98% 

Bristol West 

Bernard Kennedy 

329 

0.57% 

Liverpool Garston 

David Oatley 

163 

0.47% 

Midlothian 

Norman Gilfillan 

726 

1.93% 

Bolton North East 

Lynne Lowe 

207 

0.56% 

Camberwell and Peckham 

SanjayKulkami 

113 

0.39% 

Ayrshire Central 

Denise Morton 

820 

1.91% 

West Bromwich East 

Judy Sambrook 

200 

0.56% 

Streatham 

BillColvill 

127 

0.31% 

Edinburgh North and Leith 

Bill Scott 

804 

1.89% 

Glasgow South West 

Violet Shaw 

143 

0.46% 

Hackney South 




Glenrothes 

Morag Balfour 

705 

1.89% 

Camberwell and Peckham 

Margaret Sharkey 

132 

0.46% 

and Shoreditch 

Jonty Leff 

92 

0.29% 

Aberdeen South 

John Connon 

691 

1.89% 

Wellinborough 

Andy Dickson 

234 

0.44% 

Luton South 

Arthur Lynn 

98 

0.25% 

Kilmarnock and Loudoun 

Hugh Kerr 

833 

1.88% 

Brighton Kemptown 

John McLeod 

163 

0.41% 

Norwich South 

Roger Blackwell 

85 

0.20% 

Lanark and Hamilton East 

Dennis Reilly 

802 

1.84% 

Redcar 

John Taylor 

159 

0.41% 

Barking 

Michael Saxby 

59 

0.20% 

Falkirk 

Danny Quinlan 

838 

1.83% 

Dulwich and West Norwood Amanda Rose 

149 

0.35% 

Binningham Northfield 

Francis Sweeney 

34 

0.11% 

Moray 

NormaAnderson 

698 

1.80% 

Vale of Glamorgan 

Paul Mules 

162 

0.34% 

Total vote (10 candidates): 1,241 



Livingston 

StevenNimmo 

789 

1.78% 

Paisley and Renfrewshire 




Average percentage: 0.35% 



Ayrshire North and Arran 

Colin Turbett 

780 

1.76% 

South 

Howard Broadbent 

107 

0.28% 





Linlithgow and Falkirk East 

Ally Hendry 

763 

1.64% 

Bury North 

Ryan O’Neill 

107 

0.24% 

Others 




Dunfermline and Fife West 

Susan Archibald 

689 

1.63% 

Wakefield 

Linda Sheridan 

101 

0.23% 

East Kilbride 

Rose Gentle 



Kirkcaldy and 




Brighton Pavilion 

IanFyvie 

52 

0.12% 


(ind anti-war) 

1,513 

3.17% 

Cowdenbeath 

Steve West 

666 

1.59% 

Dorset South 

David Marchesi 

25 

0.05% 

Walsall North 

Peter Smith (Dem Lab) 770 

2.30% 

Paisley and 




Total vote (50 candidates): 20,027 



Oxford East 

Maurice Leen (IWCA) 892 

2.13% 

Renfrewshire North 

Angela McGregor 

646 

1.58% 

Average percentage: 1.15% 



Leeds Central 

Mick Dear (ind anti-war) 189 

0.65% 

Berwickshire, Roxburgh 








Vauxhall 

Daniel Lambert (SPGB) 240 

0.64% 

and Selkirk 

Graeme Mclver 

695 

1.53% 

Socialist Alternative 








Angus 

Alan Manley 

556 

1.46% 

Coventry North East 

DaveNellist 

1,874 

5.04% 





Dundee East 

Harvey Duke 

537 

1.36% 

Coventry South 

Rob Windsor 

1,097 

2.70% 

Total non-Labour left vote: 

153,514 

Edinburgh South West 

Pat Smith 

585 

1.33% 

Bootle 

Pete Glover 

655 

2.56% 





Ayr, Carrick and Cumnock 

Murray Steele 

554 

1.23% 

Lewisham Deptford 

Ian Page 

742 

2.44% 





Dumfriesshire, Clydesdale 




Walthamstow 

Nancy Taaffe 

727 

2.11% 

Labour anti-occupation 




andTweeddale 

Sarah McTavish 

521 

1.17% 

Newcastle upon Tyne East 




Hayes and Harlington 

John McDonnell 

19,009 58.69% 

Ross, Skye and Lochaber 

Anne Mcleod 

412 

1.17% 

andWallsend 

Bill Hopgood 

582 

1.84% 

Leyton and Wanstead 

Harry Cohen 

15,234 45.78% 

Gordon 

Tommy Paterson 

508 

1.14% 

Leicester West 

Steve Score 

552 

1.66% 

Halifax 

Linda Riordan 

16,579 41.80% 

Edinburgh West 

Gary Clark 

510 

1.13% 

Coventry North West 

Nicola Downes 

615 

1.42% 

Brent East 

YasminQureshi 

12,052 38.79% 

Renfrewshire East 

Ian Henderson 

528 

1.11% 

Bristol North West 

Graeme Jones 

565 

1.19% 

Total vote (4 candidates): 62,874 



Perth and Perthshire North 

Phil Stott 

509 

1.11% 

Wythenshawe and Sale East Lynn Worthington 

369 

1.02% 

Average percentage: 46.27% 
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Why 35.3% of the votes 
equals 55.1% of the seats 


A s we know, the general election 
saw New Labour returned to of¬ 
fice on a much reduced, but still 
substantial, majority of 66 seats (assum¬ 
ing that the Staffordshire South constitu¬ 
ency, where the contest was postponed 
until June due to a candidate’s death, 
stays Conservative). However, it did so 
with the lowest proportion of the popu¬ 
lar vote that any winning party has 
achieved since universal adult suffrage 
was introduced. 

Labour’s third-term ‘mandate’ was 
won with only 35.3% of the vote across 
the UK as a whole. Despite a 5.4% 
haemorrhaging in its support - even more 
severe in the marginal constituencies - 
this was sufficient to secure 356 MPs in 
the new House of Commons, some 
55.1% of the total. 

Seven out of every eight Labour de¬ 
fectors transferred their support to the 
Liberal Democrats, whose vote went up 
to 22.0%. However, this only resulted 
in a small increase in the Lib Dems’ par¬ 
liamentary representation, which now 
stands at 62 seats (just 9.6%). The To¬ 
ries took most of the constituencies that 
changed hands even though their sup¬ 
port, at 32.4%, barely increased at all. 
They ended up with 197 MPs (30.5%), 
to which they can expect to add one 
more when the Staffordshire South by- 
election is held next month. 

The discrepancy between the political 
parties’ vote share and their representa¬ 
tion in parliament, combined with wide¬ 
spread public disillusionment with the 
Blair administration, has increased the 
profile of those campaigning for reform 
of the first-past-the-post electoral system 
(FPTP), which made such an outcome 
possible. On May 10, Make My Vote 
Count (www.makemyvotecount.org.uk) 
- an umbrella coalition bringing together 
groups such as Charter 88, the Electoral 
Reform Society, the Liberal Democrats, 
the Green Party, the Labour Campaign 
for Electoral Reform, the Christian So¬ 
cialist Movement and the former 
Eurocommunists of the New Politics 
Network - led a small protest to Down¬ 
ing Street wearing gags to symbolise the 
many voters who find themselves unrep¬ 
resented as a consequence of FPTP. This 
was timed to coincide with the front-page 
launch of a campaign for proportional 
representation in The Independent. 

Although those leading the campaign 
at present are largely middle class in ori¬ 
entation and many of the arguments they 
put forward are aimed at appealing to a 
bourgeois liberal agenda, the demo¬ 
cratic flaws of FPTP ought also to be a 
concern for communists and the work¬ 
ing class movement as a whole. Not only 
does it lead to some people’s votes ef¬ 
fectively being worth many times more 
than other people’s, but it has distorted 
electoral campaigning to such a degree 
that the three larger political parties fo¬ 
cus their attention almost exclusively on 
appealing to 800,000 wavering voters 
in marginal constituencies - the “people 
who matter”, as Tory leader Michael 
Howard described them. Unless you 
happen to live in one of those constitu¬ 
encies and fit the demographic profile the 
marketing experts deign to make you 
worth contacting, there seems little pur¬ 
pose in turning out to vote, as the vast 
majority of parliamentary seats are con¬ 
sidered ‘safe’ for one party or another. 
This state of affairs, as much as the fact 
that there is little serious difference be¬ 
tween the programmes of the main¬ 
stream parties, may be a significant 


contributor to the lower turnouts seen in 
the UK’s last two general elections. 

Blair himself flirted with the idea of 
electoral reform at a time when it ap¬ 
peared that the New Labour project 
might benefit from hooking up with the 
Liberal Democrats, then led by Paddy 
Ashdown, in order to create a ‘progres¬ 
sive coalition’ that could prevent La¬ 
bour’s left wing from disrupting his 
‘modernisation’ agenda. Indeed, La¬ 
bour’s 1997 manifesto went so far as to 
promise: “We are committed to a refer¬ 
endum on the voting system. An inde¬ 
pendent commission on voting will... 
recommend a proportional alternative to 
the first-past-the-post system.” How¬ 
ever, the unprecedented scale of La¬ 
bour’s landslide in the general election 
that year soon put paid to any notions 
that Blair was serious about this pledge. 
An independent commission, chaired by 
Roy Jenkins, was established and rec¬ 
ommended the adoption of a hybrid 
electoral system it named ‘AV-plus’, but 
the commission’s report has been ig¬ 
nored ever since. PR systems have been 
used for electing the devolved Scottish 
parliament, the Welsh assembly and the 
Greater London assembly, but the 
promised referendum for Westminster 
has not materialised. 

This follows the pattern of several 
previous governments which talked 
about changing the voting system - until 
they were elected by that very system 
and conveniently found themselves with 
other priorities to attend to. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is only so much further that 
Labour’s support can drop before its 
parliamentary majority is threatened, so 
it is possible that the prospect of losing 
office at the next general election may 
prompt the government to revive its in¬ 
terest in reforming the system, especially 
if the opinion polls become even less 
favourable during the next few years. 

As communists, we must consider 
this issue from a class perspective and 
how any change advances the interests 
of the working class. FPTP leaves the 
left barely represented in parliament and 
it places major obstacles in the way of 
that situation changing. Electors of all 
persuasions are discouraged from vot¬ 
ing for the candidates they really want 
because, even if they are lucky enough 
to have one on the ballot paper in their 
constituency, they are forced to consider 
whether or not it will a ‘wasted vote’. 
Consequently, we see Labour support¬ 
ers voting Lib Dem to keep out the To¬ 
ries, Lib Dems voting Tory to keep out 
Labour, and so on, and all this based on 
personal calculations about who is most 
likely to be best placed to prevent the 
election of their least favourite candidate. 

The same dilemma is faced by those 
who support leftwing parties - do they 
vote for what they believe and risk ‘ split¬ 
ting the progressive vote ’ or should they 
stick with Labour in order to prevent the 
Conservatives from winning. In most 
constituencies, of course, they are 
spared the choice because the £500 
deposit required to contest a parliamen¬ 
tary seat (£323,000 to stand in all 646, 
and that excludes the other costs asso¬ 
ciated with campaigning) means that 
some cannot afford the luxury of de¬ 
mocracy because they have not got a 
wealthy backer. 

Clearly, an electoral system that 
avoids the psychological pressures of 
tactical voting and removes the concept 
of ‘wasted votes ’ has got to be in the in¬ 
terests of the working class. We are not 


so naive as to believe that socialism can 
be achieved through parliamentary 
means (though we should not discount 
the possibility that electoral success 
could be a significant milestone on the 
way to a working class revolution), but 
a proportional system that enables peo¬ 
ple to vote in accordance with their ac¬ 
tual politics is an objective that 
communists must support. It would also 
enable the actual balance of class forces 
to be more accurately reflected. 

However, it seems unlikely that New 

The discrepancy 
between the 
political parties’ 
vote share and 
their 

representation in 
parliament, 
combined with 
widespread 
disillusionment 
with the Blair 
administration, 
has increased 
the profile of 
those 

campaigning for 
reform of the 
first-past-the- 
post electoral 
system 


Labour will go out of its way to assist 
the development of the revolutionary left 
even if electoral reform does reach its 
agenda during the next four years. 
These are many different non-FPTP 
electoral systems, but only four are 
likely to be in the running: 

Alternative vote 

This is a preferential system which re¬ 
tains the single-member constituencies 
of FPTP, but requires electors to 
number the candidates in their order of 
preference (first, second, third, etc). A 
candidate must achieve at least 50% of 
the votes in order to be elected. If no- 
one reaches that quota, the candidates 
with fewest votes are successively elimi¬ 
nated and their supporters’ later prefer¬ 
ences transferred to other candidates 
until one reaches the magic number. It 
is not a proportional system, although it 
is often incorrectly described as such in 
the media. 

Labour cabinet member Peter Hain is 
an advocate of the alternative vote and 
it is not hard to see why - Labour’s ma¬ 
jority would have been even larger if 
AV had been used on May 5 and the 
Tories would have lost many seats to 
the Lib Dems (simulation run using UK- 
Elect 6.0 software). There is little chance 
that leftwing parties could win seats un¬ 
der AV, except for the occasional 
Bethnal Green and Bow-type aberra¬ 


tion, although it is possible that the de¬ 
sire to attract socialists’ second-prefer¬ 
ence votes would influence the agendas 
of Labour candidates. 

Additional member 
system 

This is the system used to elect the Scot¬ 
tish parliament, the Welsh assembly and 
the Greater London assembly. The ma¬ 
jority of seats are elected in single-mem¬ 
ber constituencies FPTP-style, but 
electors have a second vote for a party 
list under which ‘top-up’ seats are dis¬ 
tributed to make the overall outcome 
roughly proportional to the parties’ 
share of the poll. The greater the number 
of additional seats, the more propor¬ 
tional the result. The Scottish Socialist 
Party has achieved representation in the 
Scottish parliament through the AMS, 
but the five percent minimum threshold 
likely to be imposed if this system was 
adopted for the House of Commons 
would almost certainly keep out 
leftwing parties in England under their 
present state of sectarian disarray. 
Which is, of course, precisely the ob¬ 
jective. 

AV-plus 

This is the system proposed by the 
Jenkins commission and it is essentially 
a hybrid of AV and AMS. However, 
under AV-plus, the share of top-up seats 
would be limited to around 15%-20% 
of the total and these would be distrib¬ 
uted on a sub-regional, county or city¬ 
wide basis, meaning that the degree of 
proportionality would be strictly limited. 
In effect, every five or six seats would 
have an added corrective of just one 
party list member. AV-plus would help 
ensure that no area was represented 
solely by MPs from a single political 
party, but no parties outside the big three 
would get a look-in. 

Single transferable 
vote 

STV is used in the Republic of Ireland 
and for local and assembly elections in 
Northern Ireland. It is also being intro¬ 
duced for local government in Scotland 
from 2007. Under STV, the country 
would be divided into multi-member 
constituencies, usually between three 
and six MPs, and electors vote prefer¬ 
entially. A quota, which depends on the 
number of seats up for grabs in each 
constituency, must be reached to gain 
election. In practice, the quota is usu¬ 
ally around 15%-20% of the vote. 
Whilst that may seem a higher hurdle 


than the five percent required under 
AMS, this quota operates on a constitu- 
ency-by-constituency basis and a more 
effective, united leftwing party would be 
likely to win seats under this system. 

STV avoids the danger of similar can¬ 
didates cancelling each other out as, for 
example, a Socialist Labour Party sup¬ 
porter could put, say, Respect as their 
second preference and have their vote 
transferred to the other should their first 
choice prove particularly unpopular. 

Another important factor in favour of 
STV from a communist perspective is 
the potential it offers for our class to in¬ 
fluence the Labour Party. Judging by the 
experience in Ireland, the larger parties 
usually nominate one more candidate 
than they expect to win in an STV con¬ 
stituency. It is in their interest to put up 
individuals representing different wings 
of the party in order to maximise their 
potential support and pick up second 
and third preferences from their rivals. 
This would enable campaigns such as 
the CPGB’s advocacy of support only 
for working class, anti-war/occupation 
candidates to have maximum effect, 
encouraging Labour politicians to em¬ 
phasise their working class, anti-milita¬ 
rist credentials at the expense of other 
candidates within their own party. The 
class line would be easier to draw un¬ 
der STV and the ability of left-leaning 
Labourites to defy their leadership 
would increase. 

However, whilst any of the above 
electoral systems would be an improve¬ 
ment upon FPTP, and each would 
present their own opportunities for class 
politics, communists do not restrict their 
democratic demands simply to refonn of 
the voting system. It is of little use hav¬ 
ing proportional representation if the will 
of the majority can be stifled by an 
unelected second chamber or ignored 
by an executive using the royal preroga¬ 
tive vested in it by the UK constitutional 
monarchy system. And no matter how 
proportional the parties’ distribution of 
seats may be, a parliament composed of 
MPs on salaries and expenses many 
times that enjoyed by those they repre¬ 
sent cannot expect to remain in touch 
with the aspirations and conditions of 
working class people. 

As communists, we demand that de¬ 
mocracy should prevail in all spheres of 
life, from the workplace to the legislature, 
to the executive. In terms of the consti¬ 
tution that means PR, recallable repre¬ 
sentatives, abolition of the monarchy and 
the second chamber, replacement of the 
standing army with a people’s militia, etc 
• 

Steve Cooke 


PUBLICATION 

Draft programme 
of the CPGB 


In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. 

This draft programme represents a milestone in 
this defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. 

£1.50 or *2.00 (including postage). 
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FBU 


Where now for FBU? 


On May 6, Matt Wrack 
ousted Andy Gilchrist 
as general secretary of 
the Fire Brigades 
Union. Gilchrist had 
been deeply 
compromised both by 
his disastrous 
leadership of the union 
during the bitter pay 
dispute of2003-04 and 
by a witch-hunt 
launched against the left 
in the aftermath of that 
debacle. In a relatively 
high turnout of more 
than 20,000 firefighters 
(out of a 55,000 
membership), comrade 
Wrack polled 12,833 
votes, Gilchrist 7,259 - 
a convincing margin. 

On the eve of the 
union’s four-day 
conference in 
Southport, Mark 
Fischer spoke to Paul 
Embery - FBU London 
region committee 
member and prominent 
alongside Matt Wrack 
in the militant rank and 
file group, Grassroots 
FBU, that was forced to 
close in the face of 
disciplinary threats 
from the Gilchrist 
leadership (see Weekly 
Worker February 10) 


F irst of all, congratulations are 
in order, of course. A victory - 
but what accounts for it? 

The first thing to say is that there is no doubt 
that the outcome of the pay dispute played a 
big part in the election. There is a huge amount 
of anger against the ex-leadership of the un¬ 
ion because of their role, first, in the way the 
dispute was handled and, second, in the con¬ 
sequences of the defeat - consequences we 
are now dealing with daily in our workplaces. 

We’ve always said that you can’t kid peo¬ 
ple. There was propaganda coming down 
from the leadership of the union telling us the 
result was not so bad, that we had achieved 
‘ three and half’ of the four pillars of the pay 
claim, etc. But FBU members are not stupid. 
They are at the ‘coal face’ every day - they 
bww whether we have got a result or not. 
They see it in their conditions of service, in 
reductions in cover coming about in their fire 
stations every day as a direct result of the pay 
dispute. 

Then you have a union leadership telling 
them that everything’s fine, that we have won 
improvements. You can’t tell people nonsense 
and expect them to believe it - that’s what re¬ 
flected in this election result. 

Many members knew that Matt was an 
outspoken critiqueofthe national leadership 
during the dispute. They knew that he called 
for a very different approach at the time of 
the dispute, not with the benefit of hindsight. 
And members saw that he was proved right, 
so they are now prepared to put their faith in 
him 

The ex-leadership actually had a very 
Stalinist-style approach. They were basically 
telling the membership that their real condi¬ 
tions, their experience of daily work, didn’t 
matter. Even though the leadership were 
working at head office, drawing a salary over 
two times the size of firefighters, insulated from 
what is going on in the stations, they felt them¬ 
selves better qualified to tell the members that 
they had won a good deal. Well, now the 
members have spoken ... 

That’s a general problem though, 
isn’t it? Trade union officials - 
however left, or well intentioned - 
become insulated from their 
membership by their lifestyle, the 
circles they mix in and the deals 
they do. Remember Scargill post- 
1984-85 telling the miners that they 
had not been defeated? That 
clashed with their daily experiences 
in the pits as well. One of the ways 
to counteract that is a politically 


engaged, independent rank and 
file... 

Well, we need to be totally honest about 
this. Our members have taken a huge 
knock. Our union has taken a hammering 
over the last three years. Our rank and file 
have very bad experiences of striking. 

The FBU membership is not going to be 
champing at the bit to be walking out of the 
door on every issue that pops up. That’s an 
inevitable consequence of their experiences 
over the last three years. Who can blame 
them? Last time they struck, they lost 
£1,000 on the picket line, they lost far more 
than that in terms of conditions of service. 
The media crucified them and they took an 
absolute hammering on all fronts. 

Inevitably, it is going to take some time 
for our members to buildup the confidence 
to really have a fight. I think one particular 
issue that firefighters are prepared to have 
a go on is pensions. It’s a very big thing with 
them - probably priority number one at the 
present time. It is one of the few things that 
I find that members around the country are 
prepared to countenance industrial action 
over. 

Although I wouldn’t say it is unanimous, 
the feeling is tbatpensions is abig issue, with 
members standing to lose thousands of 
pounds and having to work longer, for less 
benefit. In the FBU, we haven’t had an in¬ 
tensive campaign over the issue yet - we 
need one. 

Of course, we have to be clear. We still 
have an executive council that is largely 
made up of people who were in control 
during the strike. They remain very loyal to 
Andy Gilchrist, even though he has gone. 
So, even if the members are prepared to 
have a fight on pensions, they are going to 
come up against that bloc on the executive 
council. 

And we shouldn’t forget that this execu¬ 
tive have had their fingers burned as well. 
They led a dispute that they were confident 
of winning in the beginning, but they ended 
up being absolutely hammered as a group 
by the government and its media. We have 
certainly seen since the end of the dispute 
that those EC members have been very 
cautious about fighting on new issues. So 
the job is to get past them, to go beyond 
the EC members, not simply giving the rank 
and file the go-ahead. There is definitely a 
mood of‘What have we got to lose in tak¬ 
ing industrial action over this question? ’ 
‘Moods’ are one thing; getting 
action is another, though. Over 


the past few years, we have seen a 
series of ‘awkward’ leaders elected 
to lead various important unions. 

So the rank and file have ex¬ 
pressed an anti-Blairite rebellion in 
the ballot box, which is good. But - 
as we have subsequently seen - 
this is not an expression of the fact 
that the rank and file is gagging for 
action, is confident or self-assertive 
in any way. 

On that, the interesting thing about the FBU 
is that the membership did not lose the dis¬ 
pute : the leadership did. They capitulated. The 
members were willing to fight to the last. We 
took 15 days strike action and every time, 
picket lines were solid. We were never in a 
position where people were drifting back to 
work, or the strike was split. The member¬ 
ship were never beaten: it was the leaders that 
refused to fight any more. 

We have always had a membership that 
has been prepared to fight on certain ques¬ 
tions. Had it been a case that the member¬ 
ship had been beaten or the rank and file 
decided to cave in, then what you are saying 
about the situation in other unions with ‘awk¬ 
ward’ leaders would fit. With all the qualifi¬ 
cations I have already made about the mood 
in the union, I think the situation is different with 
us. I am confident that we have had a mem¬ 
bership that is prepared to fight and a leader¬ 
ship that wasn’t. 

The interesting thing about the pensions is¬ 
sue is that it is a general question facing other 
sections of the working class. Members have 
emphasised to me that if industrial action is 
taken, we don’t want to be going out the door 
on our own. We really need to be part of a 
TUC-coordinated campaign. That has its 
logistical andpolitical difficulties, obviously. But 
ourmembers are starting from the point where 
they want to take action with other public sec¬ 
tor unions. Also there is a real sense that the 
Blair government is now weakened after the 
general election... 

But on that general political 
context, there has been talk of a 
new workers’ party floating around 
for some time now. And that’s a key 
question, isn’t it? At the end of the 
day, any trade union leader - Matt 
included - is subject to all sorts of 
pressures to compromise and do 
unprincipled deals. There are no 
guarantees in politics, of course, 
but a working class party has a 
discipline and a general programme 
- not simply on trade union issues - 


that leaders can be judged against. 
So militant trade unionism is one 
thing, but what about this question 
of a party of the class? 

When you speak to FBU members about 
politics in general at the moment, the Labour 
government and the need for an alternative, I 
find they are vety cynical. Although it’s wrong, 
their experiences of two, three years ago have 
led to the conclusion that politicians are all li¬ 
ars, they are all the same, that our unions 
should be concentrating solely on bread and 
butter industrial issues. 

Now you can understand that reaction be¬ 
cause of the bitter experiences of the union 
members with what politicians have done to 
them. The decision to disaffiliate from the La¬ 
bour Party last year has in many ways liber¬ 
ated brigade officials and ordinary members. 
Previously, every official in the union was com¬ 
pelled to recommend a vote for Labour, even 
in local elections where the Labour council¬ 
lors were the people who were driving through 
cuts in your fire authority, for example. 

That crazy situation actually had the effect 
of switching a large number ofpeople off from 
politics. They felt alienated from the ‘vote La¬ 
bour ’ advice of their own union - they could 
see what the Labour Party was actually do¬ 
ing to the union around the country. So, it is 
certainly an improvement that now we actu¬ 
ally have the space to have a political debate 
with people where they actually feel their view 
about who we should politically support mat¬ 
ters. 

Previously, supporting anyone else apart 
from Labour - the Green Party, the Scottish 
Socialist Party, Respect or whatever - was 
simply banned without any discussion. So dis¬ 
affiliation has at least opened up a meaningful 
debate. 

In London we supported Respect candi¬ 
dates, Green Party candidates -1 know East 
Anglia made a donation to Respect for the 
election. This political question you raise, the 
creation of a workers ’ party, is needed. But it 
is going to be a slow process. The members 
are not going to be keen to rush into a new 
affiliated relationship with any party after their 
experiences of Labour - as I said, there is a 
cynicism with politics in general. 

However, gradually I think we can win 
members back to the idea that workers do 
need a political strategy, that we cannot di¬ 
vorce ourselves from politics. Even if that ini¬ 
tially takes the form of just tentatively 
supporting specific organisations for the time 
being, it is a slow process that we can and 
must win our members to • 


For recallable leaders 


T he FBU conference from May 10-13 is the first 
in a series of trade union gatherings over the 
next 10 weeks or so that will test the relation¬ 
ship of trade unions with the newly elected, and newly 
weakened, Blair government. Motions on the FBU 
conference agenda included calls for industrial action 
over plans to ‘ rationalise ’ emergency call centres with 
the loss of900jobs and - as Paul Embery alludes to 
in his interview on this page - if the government presses 
ahead withplans to raise the retirement age for pub¬ 
lic sector workers. 

The union is undoubtedly in a stronger position to 
fight after the election of comrade Wrack to the post 
of general secretary, although the continued domina¬ 
tion of the FBU executive council by elements loyal 
to Gilchrist underlines the uneasy political balance he 
will be faced with. A reminder of that came on May 
11 when the annual report was due to be discussed 
by conference and the question of the blocked disci¬ 
plinary action against Matt Wrack and others from 
October of last year resurfaced. 

A disciplinary committee had found that the com¬ 
rades were leading members of Grassroots FBU. But 
attempts to suspend the named individuals for this hei¬ 
nous crime were blocked by Mick Shaw, the EC 
member for London and a one-time Gilchrist sup¬ 


porter. The annual report practically repeats the old 
accusation word for word, asserting that Grassroots 
FBU is an “unauthorised organisation” operating 
“contrary to the policies of the union and/or in a way 
prejudicial to the interests of the union” (see Weekly 
Worker October 1 2004). 

So, despite the victory of Matt Wrack, comrade 
Embery is obviously right to emphasise caution and 
patience. In itself, the election of comrade Wrack is 
not going to transfonn the fighting capacity of the or¬ 
ganisation. For that, the rank and file needs more than 
just a new (even if militant) face at the top, or even a 
purged EC with a pro-Wrack majority. No, comrade 
Wrack’s welcome victory must be viewed by the rank 
and file as an opportunity to organise, not as ‘job 
done ’. They now need a positive political programme 
for taking hold of their own organisation and exerting 
ongoing control at every level. 

The history of the workers’ movement is stuffed 
with examples of good militants being slowly ‘ mod¬ 
erated’ after being elected to leadership positions - 
no one, no matter how sincere and principled, is im¬ 
mune to the pressures that produce this effect. 

Fundamentally, the dangers spring from the nature 
of the trade union leadership itself, not the foibles of 
individuals. As a social category, the union bureauc¬ 


racy has no vision of ending capitalism (the individual 
beliefs of trade union leaders are another thing). It is 
an intermediary between labour and capital, a sort 
of merchant caste that exists to obtain the best possi¬ 
ble price for the commodity, labour-power. So the 
lavish living standards, the bribes, the perks and the 
£800 curries are actually symptoms of the basic 
problem, not the problem itself. 

Trade union officialdom owes its relatively elevated 
position in society to the role it plays as a specialist in 
the bargaining process over the price of labour- 
power. This promotes a sectional outlook, a tendency 
to see privileges (material and otherwise) as a ‘natu¬ 
ral’ reward for its ‘expertise’. 

Thus, communists say that Matt Wrack should be 
supported - but only to the extent that he fights for the 
interests of the FBU’s membership and those of the 
working class as a whole. The comrade has committed 
himself to take only the average wage of an FBU mem¬ 
ber. This is excellent. Especially as there are those on the 
left who have, of course, abandoned this basic working 
class principle in the last year or so, in particular the 
Socialist Workers Party in its dash for electoral success 
with Respect. In contrast, comrade Wrack is intent on 
staying close to the rank and file and shunning the pam¬ 
pered existence of the typical union bureaucrat. 


These sorts of egalitarian measures are essential in 
combating the spontaneous tendency of trade union 
officials to develop social and political appetites that 
alienate them from the genuine interests of their mem¬ 
bers. Our leaders must be instantly recallable by the 
rank and file, not put in place for fixed terms, irrespec¬ 
tive of how well or badly they defend our interests. 
There must be transparency at every level of the un¬ 
ion and in its negotiations with the employers. In the 
conditions pertaining in the unions today, the rank and 
file must have its own, politically independent move¬ 
ment, an organisation that draws creatively on the rich 
experience of the Minority Movement of the 1920s. 

But more is needed. Fundamentally, the fight against 
sectionalism is the fight for the world view of Marx¬ 
ism to become hegemonic in the workers’ movement, 
including in its trade union wing. Individual union lead¬ 
ers who are members of a revolutionary Communist 
Party armed with this truly universalist outlook would 
then not simply haggle like a merchant over the best 
price for labour-power, but would be looking to end 
the whole system of wage slavery itself. 

So, even as we celebrate the victory of comrade 
Wrack, this is the fundamental task we must keep in 
mind# 

Ian Mahoney 
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Workers breaking 
with Labour 

Bill Hunter of the International Socialist League takes issue with criticisms 
of the Liverpool-based United Socialist Party 


I n the Weekly Worker ofApril 14 an article, 
written by Iain Hunter, appeared entitled, 
‘Another failed unity project’. 

The editorial lead-in declared: “The United 
Socialist Party, formed out of discussions be¬ 
tween representatives of the sacked Mersey¬ 
side dockers and the 47 ex-Labour councillors, 
has just split.’ ’ In fact four members of the United 
Socialist Party had resigned, ostensibly because 
they lost the vote on a resolution. 

Apart from displaying a lamentable confusion 
on the nature of the USP and the road to a new 
mass party of the working class, Iain Hunter’s 
article takes us down to a gutter level of polem¬ 
ics. While he calls forpluralism and democracy, 
his letter is appalling in its tone, with its personal 
attacks and witch-hunting accusations, seeking 
to reduce the discussion to an exchange of in¬ 
sults. 

He tells us that attempts to build the new party 
have failed (in his opinion!) because of a lack 
of pluralism and democracy. The real differ¬ 
ence, however, lies in how we see the essential 
role of the working class in the creation of the 
new party. 

We saw the new party coming out of a de¬ 
velopment of the working class, brought about 
as the crisis of capitalism pushed workers into 
struggle, resulting in a political fight against New 
Labour. We thus saw the question of the new 
party posed as a question for masses - as it was 
posed at the end of the 19th century, when the 
Labour Party was bom. 

However, Iain Hunter sees development in 
a narrow sectarian way as the building of a new 
party out of a fusion of socialist groups (plat¬ 
forms) in the United Socialist Party. He in no 
way attempts to understand the movements of 
the class, and ends up substituting invective for 
analysis and political clarity. 

That is clear in his reference to the dockers ’ 
movement and its leaders. He calls Jimmy Nolan 
an “unreconstructed Stalinist”. The use of such 
a characterisation shows little real connection 
with the dockers’ struggle, little understanding 
of it, and little desire to engage in a real assist¬ 
ance to the development of that movement. 

J immy Nolan and other leaders of Liverpool 
dockers have been in the unofficial committees 
since the 1960s, and came up through the great 
strike of1967. This was a fight for conditions on 
Merseyside comparable to the London dock¬ 
ers. Itwas inspired by the LiverpoolFord work¬ 
ers’ struggle for parity with Dagenham Ford 
workers, and itself inspired a whole movement 
for better conditions in the north west, and for 
what became known as the Merseyside wage. 

The dockers then fought to defend the dock 
labour scheme in the face of the retreat of na¬ 
tional union leaders in 1989. They continued 
their struggle in a 28-month dispute (1995 to 
1997), passing on traditions, lessons and inspi¬ 
ration to other workers in their principled stand 
against deregulation, casualisation and anti¬ 
trade union laws. 

That dispute brought forward the Women of 
the Waterfront, united actions with Reclaim the 
Streets and developed the countrywide strike 
support groups which had started in the 1984- 
85 miners’ strike and had become a feature of 
the independent organisation oftheworkingclass. 

The dockers carried on a permanent exten¬ 
sion of their experiences in the International 
Dockworkers Committee, and developed the 
‘Casa’ as a workers’ centre. They are prepar¬ 
ing to draw the lessons of the dispute at a 10th 
anniversary event later this year. 

Nolan and other dockers’ leaders fought 
against their union leadership for the right to elect 
shop stewards on the docks and put every 
decision before meetings of the rank and file 
dockers. Whereas Iain Hunter refers abstractly 
to “democracy”, the dockers’ leadership actu¬ 
ally organised the 1995-97 dispute in a thor¬ 


oughly democratic way through weekly mass 
meetings, taking decisions by a vote of mem¬ 
bers, and it is on the basis of this experience that 
they now safeguard the democratic rights of 
members of the USR Iain Hunter’s phrases 
about the ‘ ‘magnificent dockers’ ’ movement are 
worthless. 

F or anyone with experience of alliances of 
revolutionary socialist groups that break down 
when they spend their time fighting each other, 
it is no wonder that workers are wary about 
allowing such groups to join the USP as already 
existing platforms. 

In fact, the USP has agreed a constitution and 
a manifesto as the basis for discussion in prepa¬ 
ration for the first conference early in2006 and 
any amendments or additions will be submitted 
and decided at that conference. The motion 
referred to by Iain Hunter “on democracy”, 
advocating “one member, one vote” and “one 
member, one motion” was deferred on that 
basis and itwas immediately published in the 
internal bulletin as part of the pre-conference 
discussioa 

Secretary of the USP Eric McIntosh gets ‘the 
treatment ’ from Iain Hunter. His submission for 
the policy discussion is dismissed as “Socialist 
Labour Party-type politics with some anti-so¬ 
cialist passages added”. I have disagreements 
with some of the points made in Eric’s paper, 
but for me this makes it even more important 
that these questions are discussed properly and 
not simply labelled and dismissed. At least Eric 
McIntosh withdrew his paper so as to raise the 
points in the ongoing discussion, but Iain Hunter 
resigned as soon as he lost a vote! 

He denounces former members of the 
Workers Revolutionary Party as being “clini¬ 
cally mad’ ’ and writes us off darkly as “ex-WRP 
types” (he specifically names Dot Gibson and 
myself). But what does he mean? A valid ques¬ 
tion, since it is generally known that the WRP 
“exploded” in 1985 when the anti-democratic 
and corrupt practices of leader Gerry Healy and 
his supporters were successfully exposed and 
dealt with. 

It just so happens that those of us who are now 
in the USP led andoiganised that successful strug¬ 
gle. Yet Iain Hunter lumps all former WRP mem¬ 
bers together as “ex-WRP types”! Phyllis 
Starkey joins Hunter’s sneers at “ex-WRP 
types’ ’, but the same Phyllis Starkey was a mem¬ 
ber of the WRP and its predecessor, the Social¬ 
ist Labour League. She dropped out of 
membership, but reappeared and became a 
member of the central committee after 1985, 
when Gerry Healy and his supporters had been 
expelled. Therefore is Phyllis Starkey an “ex- 
WRP type”? I include this fact simply to show 
how wrong it is to attach labels in a sneering and 
smearing way (I have written in the first part of 
my autobiography, Life-long apprenticeship, 
about the early years and development of the 
WRP and its leader, Gerry Healy, and it is avail¬ 
able for all to read). 

Iain Hunter’s attack, with its sinister refer¬ 
ences, is one that many socialists, including Dot 
Gibson and myself, have faced before - from 
rightwingers in the Labour Party and unions. 
Even back in 1953 - when the national execu¬ 
tive committee of the Labour Party conducted 
a witch-hunt of leftwing councillors in East Is¬ 
lington and Lambeth, accusing them of connec¬ 
tion with the journal, Socialist Outlook, dark 
accusations were made at the enquiry setup by 
the NEC into East Islington party that, “Mrs 
Hunter and councillor Hunter went around dis¬ 
seminating perpetual revolution! ’ ’ 

Iain Hunter today rhetorically asks: “So ho w 
does comrade Gibson see the development of 
a new workers ’ party?” and goes on: “She an¬ 
swers clearly in the same [USP internal] bulle¬ 
tin: ‘A new workers’ party can only come out 
of a break in the Labour Party and the trade 


unions.’ We may be waiting a good while for 
the thoroughly bourgeois Labour Party to de¬ 
liver a breakaway.” 

Such sneering covers an inability to analyse 
serious developments that affect the working 
class. Was it ‘waiting for delivery’when theFire 
Brigades Union decided to end its affiliation to 
the Labour Party? Or when the Rail, Maritime 
and Transport union refused to back down over 
affiliation to the Scottish Socialist Party and got 
expelled from Labour? 

And what about the Rail Against Privatisa¬ 
tion march of RMT members throughout the 
country during this general election campaign? 
They are accused of undermining the Labour 
vote, but is it not their intention to positively draw 
a line between them and New Labour leaders 
who support big business? What about the huge 
votes of public sector workers to take strike 
action against the Labour government over j ob s 
and pensions? 

So workers are breaking with the Labour 
Party in their own way. Some will refuse to vote. 
Others will vote Liberal or an independent com¬ 
munity or socialist candidate. Nevertheless mil¬ 
lions supported this “thoroughly bourgeois 
Labour Party” in the present general election. 
Development takes place through contradic¬ 
tions and Iain Hunter should think about these 
great political questions, instead of using insults 
and abstract phrases in an attempt to cover his 
frustration that the working class does not move 
forward in a way that suits his preconceptions. 

The Labour Party arose out of the advance 
of working class struggle at the end of the 19th 
century when the great mass of the most ex¬ 
ploited workers formed their new unions and, 
having advanced in industrial enfranchisement, 
went on to create a new workers ’ party when 
the unions and the socialist groups formed the 
Labour Party. 

Nevertheless the break with old traditions 
did not take place evenly. Many workers voted 
for the Liberal Party and continued to do so for 
some time. In the early 1920s Lenin was call¬ 
ing on the leaders of the new, inexperienced 
Communist Party in Britain to turn their atten¬ 
tion to the very important conflict between the 
working class that had brought about the La¬ 
bour Party, and the leaders of that party with 
their bourgeois ideology. It was because of its 
origins and relationship with the working class 
and its history that Lenin deliberately charac¬ 
terised the Labour Party as a “bourgeois work¬ 
ers’ party”. 

In a statement dated November 15 1995, 
written by Martin Ralph and myself (International 
Socialist League), during a discussion with the 
Workers International, we wrote that the “new 
party must come out of the movement of that 
class” - ie, the working class - and that this was 
“posed by developments in the heightening of a 
drive to infinite war, headed by US imperialism, 
deep economic difficulties ofBritish capitalism, 
and attacks on workers which come from those’ ’. 

Dot Gibson is correct to say that “A new work¬ 
ers party can only come out of a break in the 
Labour Party and trade unions.’ ’ We are talking 
here of a new mass party of the working class, 
not about revolutionary socialist groups coming 
together in a new party. Of course fusions or al¬ 
liances of these groups on particular policy points 
are certainly possible, with the prime task to as¬ 
sist the working class to make the break andbuild 
its own mass party • 

Unite the struggles 

Unite! pocket pamphlet no 1 - an 

introduction to the United Socialist Party. 

Single copy, £1; five for £4,10 for £7.50. 

Cheques payable to ‘Unite’. 

From Nick Bailey, 2 Stapleford House, 
Northwold Estate, London E5 8RT. 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

El The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Commu¬ 
nists favour using parliament and winning the biggest pos¬ 
sible working class representation. But workers must be 
readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly 
if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content, 
i We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of human 
history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Graham Bash 
gives a Labour 
left view 



An infantile disorder 



Jeremy Corbyn: supports STWC 

T he left, in my opinion, could not have 
done much better in this election, 
given the unfavourable conditions. 
My main fear was that a reduced major¬ 
ity for Labour could have meant an in¬ 
creased vote for the Tories, who ran the 
most rightwing, racist campaign for a con¬ 
siderable period. But the election turned 
out to be, above all, a disaster for the 
Tories. Their vote increased by 0.6%, 
compared to their all-time low at the 2001 
election. 

The reduced room for manoeuvre for 
the New Labour leadership is very much 
to be welcomed. I take the view that now 
is the time for the Labour Party to seize 
the moment and to start a process not only 
of ridding themselves of Blair, but also of 
ridding themselves of Blairism. There is an 
argument which says we should concen¬ 
trate on policies alone and that the lead¬ 
ership of the party is irrelevant. I do not 
agree. 

Of course policies are central, but the 
best way to finish off New Labour is to 
seize the opportunity now and do every¬ 
thing we can to undermine the position of 
Blair. Or else we will find that Blairism will 
be able to renew itself in office under a new 
leader such as Brown: more Labour- 
friendly in form, but fundamentally no dif¬ 
ferent in practice. There could be a 
situation developing similarly to that of the 
early 90s, when Thatcherism renewed it¬ 
self under the leadership of John Major. 

Unfortunately, there is no credible left 
leader at the moment. This underlines the 
weakness of the Labour left and indeed 
the labour movement. However, the more 
the party and the movement attack Blair 
now, the more we will be able to at least 
limit the room for manoeuvre for his suc¬ 
cessor. That is as much as we can do, given 
the balance of forces in the movement and 
the nature of the parliamentary party. It 
would be a considerable achievement ifwe 
could impose such a limit, ifwe could use 
the reduced majority to control the ex¬ 


cesses of the government and, for exam¬ 
ple, prevent the introduction of ID cards 
and all the other flagship policies ofNew 
Labour. 

As to the self-limiting argument that the 
Labour left should now reduce its level of 
critical agitation out of fear that we could 


Not surprisingly, 
the Labour left is 
divided when it 
conies to 
assessing 
George 
Galloway’s 
victory in 
Bethnal Green 
and Bow 


let in the Tories at the next election, I think 
we can turn this argument on its head. 
Frank Dobson got it right when he warned 
that without a change of leadership Labour 
could lose enormous support at the local 
elections in May 2006. There is now an 
electoral as well as a political need to 
change the leadership as a matter of ur¬ 
gency, which is a very good argument for 
the Labour left. A lot now depends on 
whether significant sections of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party keep their nerve 
and start to call for Blair’s resignation. The 
initial signs are not encouraging, but the 
issue will not go away. 

Blair, of course, is ‘not for turning’ and 
anybody who believes that he is, is quite 
frankly a fool. The question is: what is the 
left going to do about it? F ight on policy, fight 


to remove him or fight on both? I think the 
two are very much linked. The more we 
fight to remove him, the stronger we will be 
on policy. The essential thing is to ensure that 
the next government is accountable to a 
greater extent, so that it is no longer able to 
wage the kind of attacks on the working 
class at home and abroad we have seen. 

That is the aim and it really is up to our par¬ 
liamentary representatives - supported and 
pressurised by whatever movement there 
is from below - to achieve this. 

An infantile disorder 

I needed all my customary iron discipline 
and self-restraint not to use the whole of 
my column to abuse the Weekly Worker 
and its idiotic leftism and irrelevance dur¬ 
ing the general election. 

I take my share of responsibility. When 
you professed to take the Labour Party - 
and in particular the Labour left - seriously, 

I naively took you at your word. When I 
received the April 28 edition of the Weekly 
Worker, I thought it might be Mark F ischer 
winding me up with a spoof copy. But it 
really was the case that you only supported 
four Labour candidates in the general elec¬ 
tion, excluding Jeremy Corbyn (who is a 
leading representative in the Stop the War 
Coalition and supports its programme), 
Diane Abbott, Bob Marshall-Andrews or 
John Cryer - with the latter two standing 
in marginal seats. 

And the reason? Either (1) the Labour 
anti-war candidates had not bothered to 
reply to the Weekly Worker or (2) had not 
passed your revolutionary test for imme¬ 
diate withdrawal of troops from Iraq. 
Look at John Cryer, for example. He 
called for a timetable for withdrawal - and 
soon. Yet still you did not support him. 

Were it not for the fact that none of your 
leading comrades actually did anything in 
the elections, this could have mattered and 
anti-war comrades could have lost their 
seats (as John Cryer actually did, by 480 
votes). Fortunately, few listened to your 
advice to support irrelevant sects such as 
the Workers Revolutionary Party, the 
Socialist Labour Party or even my old p 
sparring partner, Tony Greenstein, rather 
than engage critically with the Labour left. 

Comrades would do well to read Len- ■ 
in’s attack on revolutionary phrasemongers 1 
in his Leftwing communism, or to recall 
his famous speech when he repeatedly P 
attacked the Hungarian communist and 
ultra-left leader, Bela Kun, as an imbecile. 

I dread to think what Lenin would have 
said of Bela Kun’s successors today. 

Galloway’s success 

Not surprisingly, the Labour left is divided 
when it comes to assessing George Gal¬ 
loway’s victory in Bethnal Green and 
Bow. There are a considerable number of 
people on the left in the party who feel very 
hostile towards George for all sorts of rea¬ 
sons: be it his alleged support for Saddam 
Hussein, his failure to support the Cam¬ 
paign Group in its principled opposition to 
New Labour, etc. However, there is an¬ 
other section - of which I am part - that ■ 
can see the immense benefits of George’s 
victory against Oona King, in what was the 
nearest we got to a referendum on the 
war. 

Pressure from Galloway seems to have 
pushed Oona King somewhat to the left: 
for example, when she pledged her sup¬ 
port for the continued existence of the lo¬ 


cal fire station - an issue she totally ignored 
previously. But I very much doubt if this 
success can be extended beyond this and 
a few other localities. Let us be blunt about 
it: George’s campaign was strong, because 
he was able to appeal - absolutely legiti¬ 
mately - to a primarily muslim base of sup¬ 
port. If you look at Respect’s vote, it was 
very good in Bethnal Green, East and 
West Ham and one Birmingham seat - and 
irrelevant anywhere else. Surely, it is rather 
unlikely that a national challenge to New 
Labour could be launched from such a 
localised basis. Such a tactic could only 
work if local success was used as a spring¬ 
board for the formation of a national, al¬ 
ternative labour-movement party, but I do 
not think that Respect has either the base 
or the political notion to do so. 

One criticism I will not accept is the 
charge that, had Galloway really been so 
concerned about the war, then he should 
have stood against Blair in Sedgefield or 
against Jack Straw in Blackburn. In my 


opinion, if George was determined to 
stand, he was absolutely right to do so in 
an area where he had a chance of winning. 
It is not for me as a Labour Party mem¬ 
ber to advocate anyone voting against an 
official Labour candidate, but I know for 
a fact that there were a number of people 
inside the Labour Party (including Bethnal 
Green and Bow), who are very pleased 
with the result. 

I think it is almost out of the question to 
imagine him coming back into the Labour 
Party soon. There would have to be a fun¬ 
damental sea change. Not only in the Par¬ 
liamentary Labour Party, but also in 
George Galloway himself. There is also no 
reason why he would want to be back in 
the party. He is now a member of parlia¬ 
ment without having to give much ac¬ 
countability to anybody. He is very much 
a free agent and I can see very few ad¬ 
vantages for him even attempting to get 
back into the party - which would not 
touch him with a barge pole anyway • 
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